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MAIL ORDER DIVISION FINLAY STRAUS, INC. 

25 W. 14th SI., NEW YORK 1 1 , N. Y. Dept. P27 


SEND $1 WITH COUPON-PAY DOWN PAYMENT 
UPON DELIVERY-EASY MONTHLY PAYMENTS 

L. W. Sweel, 25 West 14th St. (Dept. P-27) 

New York II, N. Y. 

Enclosed find $1 deposit. Send me No 

Price $ Upon delivery, I agree to 

pay $ and required balance monthly 

thereafter until full price is paid, otherwise i'll return 
selection ond you will refund my money 

NAME 

ADDRESS— 

CITY 


_STATE_ 




IN THE NEW lO-BLADE PACKAGE WITH 
USED- BLADE COMPARTMENT , 
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NEW TEN-BUDE WCKA6E HAS COMPARTMENT FOR 




THEN IT’S 

Is^VOURS.? 


r YES, AND IFVOU I 
Wia BRINS IT TO 
.MEATONC£,THERE 

\lSAUBERALX' 

Vreward^ 


ooa 


HURRY UP/ P don’t WORRY. 


THAT’S HOW 


r VDO’LLSEE 
VDUR'FRIENDS' 
L DOWN AT THE. 
^8UREAU/1 


WMSW/IWESURE 
DIDVDU \ DID... 4 
SET THEM?) PAPERS 

hpiaB 

' 1 F" 


, THERE'S mf he’ll BE A LONS ' 
i TIA\ETO ^TIAAE SETTINSOUT, 
LLOSE.^®^ OFTHIS.' ^ 


EXAANNED THE { I FOUND YOUl 
MNTENTS,EH?/ PHONE M 
rC^^^NU/WBEft. ■ 


COME^ 

WrTHME, 

.PLEASE^ 


AND THEN THE FEDERAL A6ENTS ARRIVED. 


/THAfS 1 

THE CHIEF.) 
HOW DO ^ 
\YOU FEEL?. 


I TIRED AND! 
f DIRTY. ANY J 
CHANCE OF ^ 
.FRESHENING 
^P HER£?i 


f HERE,! 
A CLEAN 
> SHAVE > 
WILLV 
Uelp/ 


/IFEELUKE T/TMIM % 
A NEW AAAN ! /GlIXeTTBS 
THAT WAS THE Y ARE PLENTY 
SUCKEST.AAOStK KEEN AND 7 
^ REFRESHING^ EASY ^ 
S SHAVE I’VE f SHAVING 
I EVER HAO//^^'^^ rY 


fl’LLBE^ 
READY ^ 
FOR BAKER' 
IN FIFTEEN / 
I. MINUTES.'/ 


THANKS. 


8/U BAK£/?, YOUm LAWYER^FOUND A 
BRIEF CASE COM/MS HOME ON THEMION/SHT 
COMMUTING TRAIN AND NOW IT IjOOKSUKE 
HE HAS LOCATED THEOWNER... 


f SO WHEN 1 SAW 
'URANIUM* AND . 

'secret'on the ’ 

PAPERS, I CALLED 
L YOUR OFFICE J 
^ FIRSTS 


...AND NETTED 
US TWO ^ 
DANGEROUS £ 
SPIES 


HE HAS LOOKS, 
C0URA6E AND 
INTELLIGENCE. 
WE NEED MEN 
A UKE HIM .» 




. EBWOY FAST, GOOD-LOOKING SHAVES 

AT ASAVM6...USE THIN GIUEtTES. j 

FAR KEENER AND LONGER LASTINSTHAN 
, ANVOtHER LOW-PRICED BLADES, THIN 
GILLETTES FIT YOUR GILLETTE RAZOR EXACTLY 
AND ELIMINATE THE R/SKQF SCRAPES 


USCD BLADES 
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NOVEL OF THE FUTURE 

ESCAPE TO CHAOS John D. MacDonald 38 

At bay against his dissolving skies he fought — ^the last champion of a star- 
spanning dynasty which never existed — save to die! 

TWO NOVELETTES 

EARTHMAN. BEWARE! Pou| Anderson 16 

“Come and get me!” he thundered into the empty vastnesses of space, this 
tiny, earthbound creature who dared to challenge the dread, immortal race 
that had tamed the stars ... and cowered in fear as the answer echoed 
back— “Earthman, beware!” 

IT HAPPENED TOMORROW Roberf Bloch 80 

Now it can be told— the story that is not of today, yet might be. What 
would you do — and how would you act — in a world gone mad? 

Copyright 19^ by Ficiioiteert, Inc., a subsidiary of Popular Publications, hic. 

STORIES OF TOMORROW 

OBLIVION QUEST Wilbur S. Peacock 32 

On a blasted, dying Earth they molded Man’s yesterdays — three inhuman 
creatures, whose only tie to humanity was a deathless hatred for those 
who gave them birth! 

COSMIC KNOT Refer Reed 66 

Franzie’s dimension-spanning hands were worth millions to a ruthless pro- 
moter — if he could manage to stay out of them. . . . 

STAR SLAVE William Morrison and Harry Nix 70 

Born to serve his masters was Marko— the overlords to whom he granted 
every privilege save extinction! 

DEPARTMENTS AND FEATURES 

FANDOM'S CORNER Conducted by James V. Taurasi 6 

MISSIVES AND MISSILES The Readers 10 

MUTATION Lilith Lorraine 31 

^ Cover by Von Don3on 

Inside IHustroLions by Savage, Van Dongon, Bok and Lowrence 

Any resemblance between any character appearing in fictional matter^ and any person, 
living or dead, is entirely coincidental and unintentional. 

Published hi monthly by Fictioneers. Inc., e sabBlrtUry of I*opt^r ^b^tioiu. Inc., st 11*5 E. VaUe Am 
I ndiana, Editorial and Executive Offices. 805 East 48nd Y. Henry Steeger. Presidm/ 
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ARTHUR GODFREY SAYS: 



easy 


D 


**i had to guii high school before the end of 
my second year. Later in life, at the U. S, 
Naval Materiel School at Bellevue, 0, C., / had 
to master a working knowledge of math, all 
the way from simple decimals and fractions 
through trigonometry, in the first six weeks or 
be dropped from the course. So / took an 
Ji^.S. Course and finished at the head of the 
class! l.C.S. made the impossible'— easy!** 


As usual, the former Navy radio operator and 
present Lt. Commander in the U. S. Naval Reserve 
knows what he*s talking about. As an l.C.S. grad- 
uate, Mr. Godfrey is in the best of all positions to 
tell you about the educational system that’s served 
so long as talent scout for American industry. 

Study his statement. Then mark your interest on 
the coupon and mail it today for full information 
on what l.C.S. can do for you! 


BOX dOKANiun I'BnnA. 

Without cost or obligation. piMst sand mo full particulars about the course BEFORE which 1 have marked X: 


Buslnuee and 
Academlo CourtM 

□ Accounting 
O App. Psycnolow — 

□ Business Administration 


Chumleal Coursoe 
. □ Chemical Engineering 

□ Advertising □ Chemistry, Analytical 
□ Bookkeeping □ Chemistry, Industrial 

□ Chemistry, Mfg. Iron & Steel 


□ Bus. Correspondence □ Bus. Law □ Petroleum Refining 


□ Certified Public Accounting 

□ Commercial 

□ Commercial Art 

□ Cost Accounting 

□ Federal Tai 

□ First Year College 

□ Foremanship 


□ Pulp and Paper Making 
Civil Engineering, Arehltee- 
tural and Mining Ceureee 

□ Architecture □ Architectural Drafting 

□ Building Estirnating 


Electrieal CoMrtM 

□ Electrical Drafting 

□ □ectrical Engineering 

□ Electric Light and Power 

□ Lighting Technidan 
□ Plastics □ Practical Electridan 

□ Power House Electric 

□ Ship Electridan 
Internal Combustion 
Engines Courses 




□ Good English 

r Mathematics 


□ French □ Conb'acting and Building 

□ High School □ Highway Engineering 

□ Illustration □ Lumber Dealer 
□ Reading Structural Blueprints 


□ Higher 

□ Industrial Supervision _ 

□ Motor Traffic □ Postal Civil Service □ Sanitary Engineering 

□ Retailing □ Retail Bus. Management □ Structural Drafting 

□ Salesmanship □ Secretarial □ Structural Engineering 

□ Sign Lettering □ Stenography □ Surveying and Mapping 

□ Spanish □ Traffic Management 
Air Conditioning and 
Plumbing Couraos 

□ Air Conditioning 

□ Heating 

□ Refrigeration 


Communications Courses 

□ Electronics 

□ Prac. FM and Television 

□ Prac. Telephony 
□ Plumbing □ Radio, General 

□ Steam Fitting □ Telegraph Engineering 


O AviaUon 

□ Diesel-Electric 

□ Diesel Engines □ Gas Engines 
Meohanleal Courses 

□ Aeronautical Engineer's, Jr. 

□ Aircraft Drafting □ Flight Engineer 

□ Forging □ Foundry Work 

□ Heat Treatment of Metals 

□ Industrial Engineering 

□ Industrial InstrumentaUoD 

□ Industrial Metallurgy 

□ Machine Shop 

□ Radio Operating □ Machine Shop (nspecOoo 

□ Radio Servicing □ Mechanical Drafting 

□ Mechanical Engineering 


□ Moid-Loft Work 

□ Patternmaking— Wood. Metal 

□ Reading Shop Blueprints 

□ Sheet-Metal Drafting 

□ Sheet-MeUI Worker □ Ship Drifting 

□ Ship Fitting □ Tool Designing 

□ Toolmaking □ Welding Engineering 

□ Welding— Gas and Electric 
Railroad Coursos 

□ Air Brake □ Car Inspector 

□ Diesel Locomotive 

□ Locomotive Engineer 

□ Locomotive Fireman 

□ Locomotive Machinist 

□ Railroad Section Foreman 

□ Steam and Diesel Loco. Eng. 
Stationary Englnooring 
Couraos 

□ Boilermaking 

□ Combus. Engrg. □ Engins Running 

□ Marine Engineering 

□ Power Plant Engr. □ Steam Engineer 
Textile Coursoe 

□ Cotton Manufacturing □ Loom Fixing 

□ Rayon Weaving □ Textile Designing 

□ Woolen Manufacturing 


Name- 


Present Position 

Length of Service 
in World War II 


.Working Hours— 


-P.M. 


-Employed by_ 


Enrollment under G.I. Bill approved for V/orld War It Veterans. Special tuition rates to members of the Armed Forces. 
Canadian residents send coupon to International Correspondence Schools Canadian, Ltd., Montreal, Canada. 


r “I.C.S. made the impossible- 

"Huck Finn of Radio,” on his coast-to-coast “Talent 
Scouts” and other CBS programs— now winning new 
renown on television. But this is the first time you’ve 
heard the star on the subject of I. C. S.; 



FANDOMS CORNER 


Conducted by Janies V. Taurasi 


T he returns of the National Fan- 
tasy Fan Federations election (NF- 
FF) held last Fall have just come 
in and they show that : Rick Sneary was 
re-elected President and that Don Ford, 
Stan Skirvin, Everett Winne, Ray C. Higgs 
and Roy Lavender were elected to the 
Board of Directors. Roy Lavender being 
elected as Chairman of this Board. They 
will hold their' offices for the year 1951. 
The NFFF is the largest national science- 
fiction-fantasy club in the world, with over 
400 members. Write to Sec. Roy Laven- 
der, Box 132, Delaware, Ohio. Dues to 
the NFFF are only $1.00 a year. 

A new scientification club. The Tri- 
State Stjantasy Club is planning to publish 
a fan magazine and needs material badly. 
Their magazine will be published quarter- 
ly and will be mimeographed. Write to 
Don Myers, 1507 South 7th Street, Keo- 
kuk, Iowa. 

Roger Nelson of 4070 Georgia, San 
Diego, Calif., reports on The San Diego 
Science-Fiction and Fantasy Society. He 
tells us of a “special” Flying Saucer meet- 
ing held recently, at which Mr. Mead 
Layne of Borderline Science, expressed 
his theory of the origin of the strange disks. 

The 1951 World Convention, the 9th 
since 1939 will be held in New Orleans 
over the Labor Day week end. Already 
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lined up for the program are Doc. E. E. 
Smith, E. E. Evans, Stanley Mullen, Mack 
Reynolds, Fredric Brown and others.' You 
can help make this convention a success by 
joining the Convention Committee. Inter- 
ested? Write to Harry li. Moore, 2703 
Camp Street, New Orleans 13, La. 

Speaking of Conventions, here is one of 
a more serious nature. The Fantasy Vet- 
erans Association are going to hold a Con- 
vention-Auction in New York, either late 
in April or early May. The date and place 
have not as yej been selected. The aim of 
this get-together is to make some hard 
cash to use in supplying fans in the service 
with scientificational material and aid. 

Mr. Jakobsson of Super Science and 
Mrs. Gnaedinger of Famous Fantastic Mys- 
teries and Fantastic Novels have promised 
original art work for the affair. Donations 
of all types are requested for the auction. 
For full details write to Ray Van Houten, 
Secretary, 127 Spring Street, Paterson 3, 
New Jersey. 

From Vol Molesworth of Australia 
comes his first effort at professional book- 
lets. His Futurian Press of Sydney has 
just published “A Checklist of Australian 
Fantasy,” a 22 page printed booklet list- 
ing most of the fantasy books of Australia 
up to the year 1937. 

(Continued on page 8) 





YES— ANY MAN 
WOMAN CAN DO WORK ' 
LIKE THIS IN ONE CORNER 
OF THE KITCHEN OR IN \ 
ANY SPARE ROOM! ^ ^ 


Costum* Jewelry from flowerSf 
i nseets, shell*, and leaves. 


Ash trays, paper weights, from 
leaves, fruit, vegetables. 


Metallze busts, figure, from 
plaster east or wood earvings. 


Metal plate object of glass, 
cloth, leather, plastloor rubber. 


Eternalize Efaby Shoes, 
Toys, and other senti* 
mental mementoes. 


Metafize baskets, plates, 
oeramios and ether non> 
metaillo objeots. 


Preserve sports and war 
trophies inseild Bronze, 
Silver or Gold. 


Make * 5 **° An Hour For Your Spare Time! 


Amazing book tells you how 

A M M M M to do the work — how 
Am mmmMm to get customers 
Wm ■rlr «)mTng to you— how 
• " ^ ^ w to set up the simple 
equipment — how and where to buy 
the materials— what to charge — how 
to start in spare time— how to expand 
into a foil time businese whenever yon wish. 
Shows yoo in pictures and words how to pat 
a coating of pure metal on such things aa 
flowers, leaves, insects, shells, wood carv* 
Ings, plaster castings, busts, statues, reli- 
gious flgnres, buttons, baskets, feathers, 
baseballs, golf balls, mementoes of all kinds, 
such as. baby shoes, party and wedding 
favors and decorations. Operating a home 
■netalising business is one of the greatest 
insurance policies a man could ask for hia fu- 
ture. Read about it wittiout risking a penny. 


OWN YOUR OWN HOME-OPERATED BUSINESS 


Think of taming 66 cents worth of materials In- 
to a proht of $5,00 and over for just a few minutes 
of easily learned handiwork. Sounds fantastic? 
. . . Yet it is absolutely true . . . AS YOU CAN 
QUICKLY PROVE TO YOURSELF. 

AN EXCITING NEW OPPORTUNITY 

Just at a time when hundreds of men and women 
would like to make an extra $35.00 to $50.00 a week 
in spare time home work, the old — established— 
and nighly profitable Metaiizing Business has been 
turned into a home-work money-maker. Where 
in the past a few big companies have been mak- 
ing for^nes, now hundreds of smaller home oper- 
ators can become independent. I have read^ to 
send you a complete set of simple instructions 
by which anyone — regardless of age or educa- 
tion — can learn the fascinating art of metaliz- 


ing. By this process yoo can replate worn objects 
in silver, copper, or real gold — you can change 
silver to gold by overplating— you can even deposit 
a heavy coating of solid metal on non-metallie 
objects such as baby shoes, golf balls, toys and 
other precious keepsakes — or you can take inex- 
pensive articles ana make them worth 10 to 20 times 
their cost by jewel plating with precious metals. 

ALL THIS INFORMATION IS FREE 

The information is free. A stamp brings you the 
details of the exact plan by which hundreds are 
NOW MAKING EXTRA MONEY EVERY 
WEEK. Study it over. Analyze the possibilities. 
Then if you don't think it’s made to order for you 
— your only loss is your 3c stamp. You can read 
eveoy fact, every seeret,every step of the instruc- 
tions — alt at my risk. 


Nfl T ATPU” Tn TUIC flirrrD DON T send me a penny 1 a Brand.ll. Warne7 -iTeWrcl "! 

nil UH I Un lU IfllOlirrLll... tust Your ftamei j I **** i.rvi., o.pt. 1055, chicso 26, iii. | 

ii — 1 I — — ^ I Rush complete facts showing how the old and I 

I profitable Hetalizing Business has now been con- | 


^ Learn about this wonder- 
ful *Ace in the hole". See how 
I you can start without risking 
^ job or pay check — how you 
can turn spare hours into$5.00 
bills — how you can actually 
have fun making money in a business 
that all the family can help with. No 
charge now or at any time for the 


ir^ of 

men and women have already staxted 
. . . Plenty of opportunity for hun- 
dreds more. BUT DON’T PUT IT 
OFF. Send your name and address 
TODAY ... It may open new hori- 
zons in your life. 

R. E. Brandell, Warner Electric Co., 1512 Jarvis, Dpt. 1055, Chicago 26, III. 


complete facts about this permanent I verted into a homework money-maker for full or ■ 
Jifetimebusinessthathasnowopened | spare time. No charge or obligation for the infor-'| 
its door to home operation. Scor^ of ■ nation you send. 


I 

I Namu 

I Addreua.. 

1 


City Zona. State j 


Tt(mf YOU CAN MAKE MONEY. 

TURNIN6 WORTHLESS ORJECTS 
IHTO GOLDEH TREASURES- 

. .. B yM£rAL/z/m / 

HERE ARE JUST A FEW OF THE HUNDREDS OF ARTICLES THAT CAN BE RESTORED 
BY REFLATING — INCREASED IN VALUE — OR “ETERNALIZED” AS KEEPSAKES WITH 
A COATING OF EVERLASTING BRONZE, STERLING SILVER, OR 14 KARAT GOLD. 
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SUPER SCIENCE STORIES 


( Continued from page 6) 

Now for this month’s press’ publications: 

DESTINY, No. 3, pul)lished quarterly by 
Jim Bradley and Malcolm Willite, 15^ a 
copy. To subscribe write to Allen Keeney, 
32 45 N. E. 73rd, Pcwtland. Oregon. This 
is a 16 page, quarter-size, photo-off.set 
general fan mag. It’s been improving right 
along in format and material and this issue 
is the best vet Good illustrations and 
material plus photos of the members of 
Portland’s new stf club. 

ODD, No. 8. published bi-monthlv bv Dug- 
gie Fisher Jr., 1,102 Lester Street, Ponlar 
Bluff. Missouri, 15^ a copy, h thick 32 
page mimeographed magazine with an ex- 
cellent printed cover. A most interesting 
magazine of articles and features, plus one 
fan story. We greatly enjoyed “Behind 
Friedman’s Iron Curtain’’ bv Richard Els- 
berry. Fan jiolitics are' usually mighty in 
teresting ... if you’re not mixed up in it. 
Plenty of reading material in this fan mag 
and the only siurgestion we’d offer is that 
they improye their interior format. 

SPACESHIP, No. 11, published quarter- 
ly by Bob Silverberg and Saul Diskin, 760 
Montgomery Street. Brooklyn 13. New 
York. 10^ a copy. Greatly improyed since 
they went large-size and completely mime- 
oed. The fiction has been cut down to one 
story and now articles and departments 
are featured. 16 large-size pages. 

QUANDRY, No. 6, published rtionthly at 
101 Wager Street, Savannah, Georgia, 10^ 
a copy. Another general fan mag that has 
improved greatly since the first issue. 26 
pages, mimeographed. We’d suggest you 
read “How To Kill A Fanzine’’ by Bob 
Tucker ; it’s our pick of the best in the issue. 

Fantasy-Times, No. 122, published semi- 
monthly by Fandom House, % James V. 
Taurasi, 137-03 32nd Avenue, Flushing, 
New York, 10^1 a copy. This issue tells 


that the change of date starting with the 
April Super Science, doesn’t mean that 
the mag has skipped a month, plus numer- 
ous items from England and Australia. This 
is fandom’s oldest fan mag. 

j 

THE IMAGINATIVE COLLECTOR 

combined with DAWN, No. 12, published 
by Rus.=el K. Watkins 203 Wampum Ave- 
nue, Loui.sville 9, Kentucky. 15^ a copy. 
Two mags in one. Articles and letters, 
with the letter section being the me st in- 
teresting. Mimeographed and 20 pages. 
Needed for this mag is a shorter title, and 
better format. 

PEON, No. 16, published quarterly by 
Charles Lee Riddle, PNl, USN, Fleet All 
Weather Training Unit, Pacific, % Fleet 
Post Office, San Franrisco, Calif. 9 issues 
for $1 .00. Editor Riddle being on active 
dut\’ with the Navy, it’s a wonder he finds 
time to publish a fan magazine. A neatly 
minieograohed 36 page general magazine 
with articles and departments of interest to 
all. By all means get this one. 

FAN-FARE, Vol. 2— No. 1. published bi- 
monthlv bv W. Paul Ganiev, 119 Ward 
Rd.. N. Tonawanda, New York. 15^ a 
copy'. First Anniversary issue and an extra 
large edition at that. This is the best maga- 
zine featuring fan fiction. Cover and interior 
illustrations go a long way in making this 
the best i.ssue yet published. An excellent 
issue. Fiction plus articles and departments. 

Fandom’s Corner is your section of Super 
Science Stories. We will publish news of 
your organizations, either national, state, 
or local. We will publish your material 
needs for your fan magazines etc. Just send 
us the information and we’ll place it here. 
All infonnation and fan mags to -be 
reviewed should be addressed; Fandom’s 
Corner, % Super Science Stories, Popular 
Publications, Inc., 205 East 42nd Street, 
New York, 17, New York. 



when you can prepare yourself 
for one of 89 profitable jobs in thrilling 

TSLSVIStON 


other fellow for what he has ochieved when you, too, 
may prepare to hove as much or more. Wishing and hoping is not 
the answer to your problem. It's training and oction that puts a man 
out in front. 

Moil coupon for valuable FREE information that shows how you may 
prepare to earn those things you long for today. See how you may 
prepare to get started toward a profitable, fascinating job or a busi- 
ness of your own in one of America's most promising fields— Television- 
Radio-Electronics. 

You need no previous experience whatsoever to take full 
advantage of this outstanding opportunity. And ff you’re 
subject to MILITARY SERVICE, the facts we have for you 




flier, o«/is 


Ge, both 

* A • of- these 

information- pocked publicotions 
V without cost or obliqalion. 



should be DOUBLY WELCOME. 

Yoy'll oUo set hew our effective fWPtOYM£NT SMV7CC helps yew 
get ttorted offer we hove fought you fhe "know>how" in yovr spore 
time of home or our modern Chicago loborofories. 

Act nowl Don't deloyl This moy be your BIG 
CHANCe/ 




DeFOREST’S TRAINING, INC., DEPT. PF-S-H 
2533 N. Ashland Av«., Chicago 14, III. 

Without obligation, 1 would like your two infonnatiro,pubU* 
cations showing how I may gpt atarted toward a good job or my 
own businese in TeIevi8ion>Radio«E!ectronica. 

NAME. AGE 


STREET....^ 


JtPT. 


ZONE STATE 


CITY 


I 

I 

I 

I 

I 

I 

J 



E very how and then someone writes 
m kind of confnsed a/hout just which 
issue of TriplLe S he, she — or it — is 
expected to comment on. And in this 
month’s coftmtn we have a tetter which very 
reasonably wants to know why we don’t 
print letters about immediately preceding 
issues, instead of the one before the one 
before. 

Well, we’d like to keep a few secrets, 
but that’s never a good idea in scienoe- 
fiction. You know how it is — ^y-rays 
cause holes in the walls, disembodied 
heads frown disapprovingly from waste- 
paper baskets, threatening letters come in 
written on Ihe hide of a zidnik — and, what 
with one thing and another, we find it hard 
to get any ivoric doncj, So here’s the steneou 
Triple S comes ont every second month. 
Hiowerer, printers like to work in advance. 

Hence, if your tetters arrive early enough, 
well mn teiin light off. That’s wlat we 
like to do. But don’t wmry about that 
deadline — we teeasuine yonr missives, new 
or old, and not only like to publish ’em 
in the following issue, but like to reread 
'em again. ,So why don’t you? Who ever 
g^ts enodugh -of anybody ? 

And why don’t some of you get on the 
ball and discuss future issues? Is Time 
Travel dead? 

Dear Editor: 

I wiBn’t tcommeilt aa the new format ®f 
SSS as CDimtless others have already done so. 

AH you have to do now is get rid of some 
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of that printing <»n the cower -whida complete- 
ly ruins same. 

The cover was fair, but nateag to brag 
about. Nobody can draw pei^e better than 
lawxenoe bait when it comes to imacinneTy 
lie ■doesn’t da too n'cll The best interior ills 
■was on pp. 14-lS Iby (natohl Finlay. 

Now far the stories. The "“inovel" 3>y 
Mac GCMildn’t have been better,. The shorts 
were all passible. But tihe meprint — Go^ 
.(meaning no in caps NOJ. Scrioasly, there 
are eaaugibi reprint mags on the markrt ■with- 
out cluttering up with them. 

Snggesitions : 

(1) Trimmed edges (Sigh) 

{2} Longer fmndai) M&M 
(3) Accjndre Bradbury 

AH in aH a very large improvement over 
previous issnaes. fPnaise Adah.) 

Tn close with a request : Anyone with ilaar-ir 
issues of mags to trade for stamps please 
contact me. I am also mtercsted in knowing 
when SSS first ■came 'Out a'nd, after being 
discontiiiraed, when pnhfi^hing was resumed. 
Ditto for FFM and FN. 

' Jan Romanoff 

Zem So. Western 
Apt. #341 
Tomita. CaKfornia 

Lessee, now . . , 55'5' appeared first in 
March, 1940, ran until May, 1943, returned 
January, 1949. FFM first hit the slatids 
with the issue of Sept.-Oct., l'^9, and 
FN in July, 194©. 

Dear Editor : 

I started reading Science mags about three 
years ago. Find them -very interesting. I 
have been tempted to wtite prerioos to this, 
but this is the fjnst and mast Kkdy ■the last 
tame ril ■write. Miaybe. 

I’m a University .of Washington student, 
(hth iheh.1 Yes, even we iniMge in thv 
sopomaiturail. I hatwm’t read a srienoe mag 
rinoe summer tecause 1 <£d not ■want it to 
(Crmfimted -m ftuge 12) 
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(Continued from page 10) 
interfere with my school work. Now that our 
first quarter exams are over, 1 have really 
been falling up my eyeballs with the galaxies. 
Super Science was the first I bought and, 
well. I’m rather disappointed. 

Here is why ! The stories that don’t ap- 
pear in my ratings don't appear because they 
are not worthy of comment. 

1. victory unintentional— T l.iis 
was excellent. I had a date at 8 and didn’t 
start getting ready for it until 8:10 when I 
finished. 

2. HAND FROM THE VOID— This would 
have been number one easily until the author 
started describing who Means was, etc., in 
such a poor, boring manner. It still had a 
good plot. 

3. FIRST LIF'E — Very clever. 

4. The rest, well, you’re the editor, what do 
you think ? ( Since you ask, very fine stories, 
never read better, liked ’em all. — Fid.) 

Now for a verbal chewii^ up of Paul, 
the artist. Are you an artist, Paul ? Here are 
three blunders you pulled in the picture of 
ETERNITY ORBIT. Blunder I, you showed 
the “it” traveling at super speed by having 
lines streaking behind it. Remember, it was 
going three feet a minute. 

Blunder II. I thought a space ship was dur- 
able and as strong or stronger than diamond- 
ized steel, yet you show Savold’s body crush- 
ing the ship as though the ship was made 
of cardboard. 

Blunder III. You have enough light illumi- 
nating your picture that a blind pig could have 
seen “it” coming. Yet Savold, a cunning 
leader, could not see it. (tch tch) Okay. 
Paul, I’m done. 

MISSIVE & MISSILES comment: (chuck- 
le.) I get a big kick out of you peasant 
critics, especially the girls who know nothing 
of the sciences and some of the guys who 
think they do. Really humorous. 

Sincerely, 

Peter T. Vas, Jr. 

180 Baker Hall 
University of Washington 
Seattle, Washington 

P. S. Print this letter, so I’ll know Missives 
and Missiles are on the level. 

.Okay ? 

Dear Editor: 

’Tis unnecessary to say that Triple S is 
improving because that is an understood fact 
— besides, most other fans share ray senti- 
ments. 

I have a few beefs and a few comments to 
make. First I shall speak, or rather write, 
about the reprint subject, to wit I say: — 
if the future reprints are as good as Isaac 
Asimov’s VICTORY UNINTENTIONAL 
keep up the reprints. 1 would like to see 
more reprints of stories hacked out by Asi- 
mov. 

Re OPINIONS. PLEASE ;- 
VICTORY UNINTENTIONAL by I 
Asimov was by far the best in the book. It 


surpassed all other stories I have read except 
Flight ro forever by Poul Anderson 
which was printed in Nov. YYN. The cover 
of Nov. 50 SSS, I might add, is the best 
1 have ever laid my eyes on. This of course 
is my humble opinion, which can be taken 
literally as I am a new fan in the S-F field. 

RAAIPART of fear by Benjamin Fer- 
ns, was second and a good story about botany, 
a subject which is not used very often I be- 
lieve. 

DESTINY DEF'ERRED is next, followed 
by HAND FROM THE VOID and ETER- 
NITY ORBIT, and last comes FIRST LIFE 
and THE BLOOD STAR. 

1 might suggest that MISSIVES AND 
MISSILES be extended. Even if it means 
cutting down F'ANDOM’S CORNER and 
THE SCIENCE FTCTIONEER. M and M 
is the shortest Ictters-from-the-fans column 
in any S-F mag I have read. So let’s enlarge 
it, snail we? Also, M and M would be much 
more interesting if there were comments by 
ye Ed at the end of each letter. i 

The cover was one of Lawrence’s poorer 
efforts. Inside illos were fair. Who did the 
il’o for VICTORY UNINTENTIONAL? 
It looked like a Paul effort tho I could be 
wrong and probably I am. Anyhoo it was 
the best in the whole (hole?) darn pulp. 

Why are the letters two issues behind? 
I mean the letters in Jan. 51 were about 
Sept. 50. I should imagine they would be 
about Nov. 50. 

Well, remember. More stories by Isaac 
Asimov, enlarge MISSIVES AND MIS- 
SILES, and get something by Bradbury and 
Brackette. 

Gerald A. Steward 

" 166 McRoberts Ave. 

Toronto, Ontario 
Canada 

Super Science Stories 
Popular Publications 
205 E. 42 St. 

New York. N.Y. 

Dear Editor : 

Congratulations on your Jan. ish ! The best 
yet! YYY is finally pulling ahead of the field. 
If you could get Smith for a cover there’d 
be no stopping you. The cover is a beaut. 
The illos are the best I’ve ever seen. Wish 
you’d auction them after every issue. I’d 
give plenty for the original of the one on 
page 106-107. Every story is excellent. Es- 
pecially HAND FROM THE VOID and 
VICTORY UNINTENTIONAL. 

Hoskins, what do you mean, no reprints? 

I know, you’ve probably got every promag 
and fan mag ever published, but think of 
us poor neophytes who aint been reading this 
for more than 5 years. I’ll trade FA Dec. 
’48 _and Oct. ’49 for Astonishing Dec. ’41. 

Sincerely, 

M. McNeil 
2146 Stanmore 
Houston, Texas 
(Continued on page 14) 
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THROW AWAY 
THAT TRUSS! 

Why put up with days,. . . months . . . YEARS of discomfort, worry, 
and fear — if we provide you with the support you want and need?. 

Learn NOW about this perfected truss-invention for most forms of 
reducible rupture. Surely you keenly desire . . . you eagerly CRAVE 
to enjoy most of life’s activities and pleasures once again. To work 
... to play ... to live ... to love . . . with the haunting fear of Rupture 
lessened in your thoughts! Literally thoi^nds of Rupture sufferers 
have entered this Kingdom of Paradise Regained . . . have worn our 
Appliance without the slightest inconvenience. Perhaps we can do as 
much for you. Some wise man said, "Nothing is impossible in this 
y,orld'’ — and it is true, for where other trusses have failed is where 
we have had our greatest success in many cases ! Even doctors — thou- 
sands of them — have ordered for themselves and their patients. 

Unless your case is absolutely hopeless do not despair. The coupon^ 
below brings our Free Rupture Book in plain envelope. Send the 
coupon now. 

Patented AIR-CUSHION Support 
Gives Wonderful Protection 

Think of it! Here’s a surprising yet simple-acting invention that 
helps Nature support the weakened muscles gently but securely, day 
and night. Thousands of grateful letters express heartfelt thanks for 
relief from pain and worry, — results beyond the expectations of 
the writers. What is this invention — how does it work ? Will it help 
me? Get the complete, fascinating facts on the Brooks Air-Cushion 
Appliance — send now for free Rupture Book. 

Cheap—Sanitary— Comfortable 

Rich or poor — ANYONE can afford to buy this remarkable, LOW-PRICED 
rupture invention ! But look out for imitations and counterfeits. The Genuine 
Brooks Air-Cushion Truss is never sold in stores or by agents. Your Brooks 
is made up, after your order is received, to fit your particular case. You buy 
direct at the low “maker-to-user" price. The perfected^ Brooks is sanitary, 
lightweight, inconspicuous. Has no hard pads to gouge painfully into the flesh, 
no stiff, punishing springs, no metal girdle to rust or corrode. It is GUAR- 
ANTEED to bring you heavenly comfort and security,— or it costs you 
NOTHING_The Air-Cushion works in its own unique way, softly, silently 
helping Nature support the weakened muscles. Learn what this marvelous 
invention may mean to you— send coupon quick! ,, 

SENT on TRIAL! 

No... don't order a Brooks now— FIRST get the complete, 
revealing explanation of this world-famous rupture inven- 
tion, THEN decide whether you want to try for the comfort 
—the wonderful degree of freedom— the security — the 
.blessed relief thousands of men, women and children 
■ have reported. They found the answer to their prayers! 

— ■And you risk nothing as the complete Brooks is "SENT 
c.&BBOOKS.inwtor Qjg TRIAL. Surcly you owe it to yourself to investigate 
this no-risk trial. Send for the facts now — ^today— hurry ! All correspond- 
ence strictly confidentiaL 

FREE! Latest Rupture Book Explains All! 

pi^n\nvelope JUST CLIP and SEND COUPON ■» 

Brooks Appliance Co., 199 State St, Marshall, Mkb. 




'PROOFfl 

Read These Reports on Reducible 
Rupture Cases 

{In our hies a t Marshall, Michigan, we 
have over 52,000 grateful letters which 
have come to us entirely unso/icitocf 
and without any sort of payment.) 

Never Loses a Day's Work In Shipyard 

*'A few weeks ago I received the Afi^Iaace yoa 
made for me. I put it on the afternoon I received it 
and wouldn’t do without it now. My feilow workers 
notice how much better I can do my work and get 
around over these ships^and believe me, the work 
In a Navy shipyard is anj^ing but easy. You have 
been a life saver to me. 1 never loae a day’s work 
now. One of my buddies was ruptured on the job 
about two months a^.' After seeing my Appliance ho 
wants me to ordor him one." J. A. Comer, 1606 Oreen 
Ave., Orange, Texas. 

Perfect Satisfaction in Every Way 

**I am happy to report that tho Appliance that I re* 
ceived from you more than a year ago has gives 
perfect satisfaction in every way. 

"In fact, 1 am not sore I will over need another 
one, but I am asking you to send. me the best grade 
as marked on the order blank, then if 1 shonlo ever 
need it I would have It. I think 1 would want to use it 

V when I go for long walks or work at heat^ work . 
of any kTnd, just Tot protection."— H. M. Herron, F 
^ Uoothcard, Ky. 


MAIL THIS COUPON NOW! 

BROOKS APPLIANCE CO. S 

199 StatB Stf Marshall, Hftich. | 

without obligation, please send your FREE I 
BOOK on Rupture, PROOF of Resulti, and I 
TRIAL OFFER — all lo plain envelopo. I 
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( Continued from page 12) • 

Dear Editor: 

A monthly reprint mag ? Only on one con- 
dition : That you reprint more stories like 
Asimov’s VICTORY UNINTENTIONAL. 

I had read it before, severaT times in fact, 
but when I saw it again I couldn’t resist re- 
reading it, just to prove to myself that it 
was just as good as I remembered it. It was. 

If you do come out with another mag you 
may be sure of my two-bits? Thirty-five 
cents? Fifty cents? (stop me, quick). I read 
quite a few magazines now but there’s always 
room for one more. 

Now that that’s off my mind, I’ll list the 
stories according to my opinion. (Anybody 
who disagrees is strictly a peasant.) 

HAND FROM THE VOID . . . Pretty 
good but it would have rated lower if it 
hadn’t been for that last paragraph. I had to 
read it twice. 

THE BLOOD STAR ... I screamed at 
Parker not to do it but the dem fool wouldn’t 
listen. ^Any other ending would have lost 
most of the story’s impact. 

DESTINY DEFERRED . . . Well done, 
Farrell. 

RAMPART OF FEAR . . . The same old 
plot, over and over and over and . . . 

ETERNITY ORBIT . . . Absolutely no 
comment 

FIRS’!" LIFE . . . Roger Dee has written 
some pretty good shorts. This wasn’t one 
of them. 

I am not rating VICTORY because it is 
a reprint; I consider it unfair to rate a re- 
print with the other stories. 

There is only one complaint I have con- 
cerning Super Science. The dirty son of a 
zidnik who writes those blurbs ought to be 
locked in a room papered with Bergey covers. 
(Fate worse than death.) Those adjectives, 
those irrelevant polysjlllabic sentences, those 
“mindless clutching tendrils of the alien hun- 
ger-things” . . . ARRRRGH ! I know all 
about circulation, policy dictation from the 
brass, and the like, but I can’t keep from 
pleading for blurbs that ccmcern the story. 

Aside from your blurbs you have a swell 
mag with swell departments. Please keep up 
the good work. 

Sincerely yours, 

Willy Markham 
3039 West Lincoln 
Phoenix, Arizona 

We are not a dirty son of a zidnik. We 
wash ! 


Dear Ed: 

When I first read 5'5'Y I said ; “Hmmm. 
Well, I've seen better, but it’s not too bad.” 

When you took off the Rocket ship on the 
cover I expostulated, “What an improve- 
ment 1” 

Then came a whole line of excellent stories, 
and all I could say was, "SSS will sometime 
be best of all! (If it’s not already!”) 


Then came future issues, and I began to 
see your mag degenerate into what it once 
was. However, I still had some hope that 
Super Science would get out of this literary 
slump, and start moving. 

But I’ve just got the January issue, and I 
see that there’s nothing that can be done. 
While all science-fiction today is in the pulp 
field, s-f itself is not pulp. It not only is 
going to have some all slick magazines out 
soon, but pulp is a word for cheap literature, 
w lich s-f is not. Even your mag is not that 
t} pe of pulp. 

All the stories were bad. The worst was 
HAND FROM THE VOID. I have read 
many pieces by MacDonald, but, even though 
they were not works of art, they were read- 
able. This one was inanely idiotical. 

Surely Popular Publications can do better 
than that — or can they? 

Very truly yours, 

Robert D. McNamara, esq. 
50 Plaza Street, 

Brooklyn 17, N.Y. 


Dear Sir: 

A few words in appreciation of your mag- 
azine and also your partner PN. 

I first saw 6’6'Y in a British edition. I 
have been reading STF for twenty years, 
since I was ten years of age. Being now 
somewhat discerning in my choice of STF 
I was at first a bit dubious of buying your 
magazine. Ah! I thought, after seeing the 
cover, what trash the stories must be. More 
like a sex magazine. I did buy it though, 
and was agreeable surprised. The stories 
as a whole keep up a pretty good standard, 
and who should I see in that first copy than 
an old friend of many years ago — Neil R. 
Jones’ “Professor Jameson.” 

I can understand though, why some of 
your readers crib at the covers, look how I 
felt on first seeing it, but I have come to 
look on them now as works of art, as indeed 
they are. You have the best artists in the 
field, and whatever Finlay or Lawrence does 
is good to look at. 

Since the time I brought that first copy I 
have managed to crfjtain most of the back 
issues of both FN and since their 

reissue. For me the original American mag- 
azines are far more satisfactory and I would 
like in the future to be assured of a. re^lar 
supply. Not yet being able to subscribe I 
wonder if any reader on your side of the 
water could supply me with copies on a 
barter basis. There are now two good standard 
STF magazines published here, “New 
Worlds” and “Science-Fantasy” and I would 
send these in exchange, plus any irregular 
STF magazines which sometimes appear 
here. I will answer any letters I receive. 

Yours faithfully, 

B. G. Puttick 
47 Cumberland Road 
London W. 3 
England* 

(Continued on page 113) 
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1. Kills these 4 types of germs that retard normal hair growth- 
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3. Brings hair-nourishing blood to scalp — qm'cA/y 

4. Stops annoying scalp itch and burn — ins/anf/y 
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Once you're bald, that's i7, friends! There’s nothing you can do. 
Your hair is gone forever. So are your chances of getting it back. 
But Ward's Formula, used as directed, keeps your sick scalp free 
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Almost at once your hair looks thicker, more attractive and alive. 

We don’t ask you to believe us. Thousands of men and women— 
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grateful letters. Study the guarantee— it’s better than a free trial! 
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I must admit I didn’t have much 
faith in it, but I hadn’t been uiing 
Ward’s one week before 1 could lee 
it was helping me. I could feel my 
hair getting thicker. 

£. K.. CUv*Und, Ohio 
Out of alt the Hair Experts 1 went 
to. I've gotten the moat help from 
one bottle of Ward's Formula. 

C. La M., Pht/ade/phia, Pm. 


This I 


After using Wsfd’t for only 12 days, 
my hair has stopped falling out. 

R. W. C., Cicero, lit. 
I am tickled to death with the re- 
sults. In just two weeks* time— no 
dandruKl W. T. W., Portola, Cal. 
I feel encouraged to say that the in- 
furiating scalp itdi which has botb- 
orad me for S years is now gone. 

J. M. K,, Cotumbua, Ohio 
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EARTHMAN, 

BEWARE! 


The full force of the mind 
reached out, flowing over 
and into Joel. • • • 

“Come and get me!” he thundered 
into the empty vastnesses of space, this 
tiny, earthbound creature who dared to 
challenge the dread, immortal race that had tamed the 
stars . . . and cowered in fear as the answer echoed back — 


A S HE neared the cabin, he grew 
aware that someone was waiting 
for him. 

He paused for a moment, scowling, and 
sent his perceptions ahead to analyze that 
flash of knowledge. Something in his brain 
thrilled to the presence of metal, and there 
were subtler overtones of the organic — oil 


and rubber and plastic ... he dismissed it 
as an ordinary small helicopter and concen- 
trated on the faint, maddeningly elusive 
fragments of thought, nervous energy, life- 
flows between cells and molecules. There 
was only one person, and the sketchy out- 
line of his data fitted only a single possi- 
bility. 


By POUL ANDERSON 
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Margaret. 

For another instant he stood quietly, and 
his primary emotion was sadness. He felt 
annoyance, perhaps a subtle dismay that his 
hiding place had finally been located, but 
mostly it was pity that held him. Poor 
Peggy. Poor kid. 

Well — he’d have to have it out. Me 
straightened his slim shoulders and re- 
sumed his walk. 

The Alaskan forest was quiet around 
him. A faint evening breeze ru.stled the 
dark pines and drifted past his cheeks, a 
cool lonesome presence in the stillness. 
Somewhere birds were twittering as they 
settled toward rest, and the mosquitoes 
raised a high, thin buzz as they whirled 
outside the charmed circle of the odorless 
repellent he had devised. Otherwise, there 
was only the low scrunch of his footsteps 
on the ancient floor of needles. After two 
years of silence, the vibrations of human 
presence were like a great shout along his 
nerves. ' 

When he came out into the little meadow, 
the sun was going down behind the north- 
ern hills. Long aureate rays slanted across 
the grass, touching the huddled shack with 
a wizard glow and sending enormous shad- 
ows before them. The helicopter was a me- 
tallic dazzle against the darkling forest, and 
he was quite close before his blinded eyes 
could discern the woman. 

She stood in front of the door, waiting, 
and the sunset turned her hair to ruddy 
gold. She wore the red sweater and the 
navy-blue skirt she had worn when they had 
last been together, and her slim hands were 
crossed before her. So she had waited for 
him many times when he came out of the 
laboratory, quiet as an obedient child. She 
had never turned her pert vivacity on him, 
not after noticing how it streamed off his 
uncomprehending mind like rain off one of 
the big pines. 

He smiled lopsidedly. “Hullo, Peggy,’’ he 
said, feeling the blind inadequacy of words. 
But what could he say to her? 


“Joel . . .’’ she whispered. 

He saw her start and felt the shock along 
her nerves. His smile grew more crooked, 
and he nodded. “Yeah,” he said. “I’ve been 
bald as an egg all my life. Out here, alone, 
I had no reason to use a wig.” 

Her wide hazel eyes searched him. He 
wore backwoodsman’s clothes, plaid shirt 
and stained jeans and heavy shoes, and he 
carried a fishing rod and tackle box and a 
string of perch. But he had not changed, 
at all. The small slender body, the fine- 
boned ageless features, the luminous dark 
eyes under the high forehead, they were 
all the same. Time had laid no fiqger on 
him. 

Even the very baldness seemed a comple- 
tion, letting the strong classic arch of his 
skull stand forth, stripping away another of 
the layers of ordinariness with which he had 
covered himself. 

He saw that she had grown thin, and it 
was suddenly too great an effort to smile. 
“How did you find me, Pegg)^?” he asked 
quietly. * 

From her first word, his mind leaped 
ahead to the answer, but he let her say it 
out. “After you’d been gone six months 
with no word, we — all your friends, inso- 
far as you ever had any — grew worried. 
We thought maybe something had hap- 
pened to you in the interior of China. So 
we started investigating, with the help of 
the Chinese government, and soon learned 
you’d never gone there at all. It had just 
been a red herring, that story about inves- 
tigating Chinese archeological sites, a blind 
to gain time while you — disappeared. I just 
kept on hunting, even after everyone else 
had given up, and finally Alaska occurred 
to me. In Nome I picked up rumors of an 
odd and unfriendly squatter out in the bush. 
So I came here.” 

“Couldn’t' you just have let me stay van- 
ished?” he asked wearily. 

“No.’-’ Her voice was trembling with her 
lips. “Not till I knew for sure, Joel. Not 
till I knew you were safe and — and — ” 
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He kissed her, tasting salt on her mouth, 
catching the faint fragrance of her hair. The 
broken waves of her thoughts' and emotions 
washed over him, swirling through his brain 
in a tide of loneliness and desolation. 

S UDDENLY he knew exactly what was 
going to happen, what he would have 
to tell her and the responses she would 
make — almost to the word, he foresaw it, 
and the futility of it was like a leaden weight 
on his mind. But he had to go through with 
it, every wrenching syllable must come out. 
Humans were that way, groping through 
a darkness of solitude, calling to each other 
across abysses and never, never understand- 
ing. 

“It was sweet of you,” he said awkward- 
ly. “You shouldn’t have, Peggy, but it 
was. . . .” His voice trailed off and his pre- 
vision failed. There were no words which 
were not banal and meaningless. 

“I couldn’t help it,” she whispered. “You 
know I love you.” 

“Look. Peggy,” he said. “This can’t go 
on. We’ll have to have it out now. If I tell 
you who I am, and why I ran away — ” He 
tried to force cheerfulness. “But never have 
an emotional scene on an empty stomach. 
Come on in and I’ll fry up these fish.” 

“I will,” she said with something of her 
old spirit. “I’m a better cook than you.” 

It would hurt her, but: “I’m afraid you 
couldn’t use my equipment, Peggy.” 

He sjgnalecTto the door, and it opened 
for him. As she preceded him inside, he 
saw that her face and hands were red with 
mosquito bites. She must have been waiting 
a long time for him to come home. 

“Too bad you came today,” he said des- 
perately. “I’m usually working in here. I 
just happened to take today off.” 

She didn’t answer. Her eyes were travel- 
ing around the cabin, trying to find the im- 
mense order that she knew must underlie 
its chaos of material. 

He had put logs and shingles on the out- 
side to disguise it as an ordinary shack. 
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Within, it might have been his Cambridge 
laboratory, and she recognized some of the 
equipment. He had filled a plane with it 
before leaving. Other things she did not 
remember, the work of his hands through 
two lonely years, jungles of wiring and tub- 
ing and meters and less understandable 
apparatus. Only a little of it had the crude, 
unfinished look of experimental setups. He 
had been working on some enormous project 
of his own, and it must be near its end now. 

But after that — ?” 

The gray cat which had been his only 
real companion, even back in Cambridge, 
rubbed against her legs with a mew that 
might be recognition. A friendlier welcome 
than he gave me, she thought bitterly, and 
then, seeing his grave eyes on her, flushed. 
It was unjust. She had hunted him out of 
his self-chosen solitude, and he had been 
more thdn decent about it. 

Decent— but not human. No unattached 
human male could have been chased across 
the world by an attractive woman without 
feeling more than the quiet regret and pity 
he showed. , 

Or did he feel something else? She 
would never know. No one would ever 
know all which went on within that beauti- 
ful skull. The rest of humanity had too lit- 
tle in common with Joel Weatherfield. 

. “The rest of humanity?” he asked softly. 

She started. That old mind-reading trick 
of his had been enough to alienate most 
people. You never knew when he would 
spring it on you, how much of it was guess- 
work based on a transcendent logic and 
how much was — was. . . . 

He nodded. “I’m partly telepathic,” he 
said, “and I can fill in the gaps for myself— 
like Poe’s Dupin, only better and easier. 
There are other things involved too — but 
never mind that for now. Later.” 

He threw the fish into a cabinet and ad- 
justed several dials on its face. “Supper 
coming up,” he said. 

“So now you’ve invented the robot chef,’* 
she said. 
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“Saves me work.” 

“You could make another million dol- 
lars or so if you marketed it.” 

“Why? I have more money right now 
than any reasonable being needs.” 

“You’d save people a lot of time, you 
know.” 

He shrugged. 

She looked into a smaller room where he 
must live. It was sparsely furnished, a cot 
and a desk and some shelves holding his 
enormous microprinted library. In one cor- 
ner stood the multitone instrument with 
which he composed the music that no one 
had ever liked or understood. But he had 
always found the music of man shallow and 
pointless. And the art of man and the liter- 
ature of man and all the works and lives 
of man. 

“How’s Langtree coming with his new 
encephalograph ?” he asked, though he could 
guess the answer. “You were going to assist 
him on it, I recall.” 

“I don’t know.” She wondered if her 
voice reflected her own weariness. “I’ve 
been spending all my time looking, Joel.’’ 

He grimaced with pain amd turned to the 
automatic cook. A door opened in it and 
it slid out a tray with two dishes. He put 
them on a table and gestured to chairs. 
“Fall to, Peggy.” 

In spite of herself, the machine fascinated 
her. “You must have an induction unit to 
cook that fast,” she murmured, “and I 
suppose your potatoes and greens are stored 
right inside it. But the mechanical parts — ” 
She shook her head in baffled wonderment, 
knowing that a blueprint would have re- 
vealed some utterly simple arrangement in- 
volving only ingenuity. > 

Dewed cans of beer came out of another 
cabinet. He grinned and lifted his. “Man’s 
greatest achievement. Skoal.” 

She hadn’t realized she was so hungry. 
He ate more slowly, watching her, thinking 
of the incongruity of Dr. Margaret Logan 
of M.I.T. wolfing fish and beer in a back- 
woods Alaskan cabin. 


Maybe he should have gone to Mars or 
some outer-planet satellite. But no, that 
would have involved leaving a much clear- 
er trail for anyone to follow — ^you couldn’t 
take off in a spaceship as casually as you 
could dash over to China. If he had to be 
found out, he would rather that she did it. 
For later on she’d keep his secret with the 
stubborn loyalty he had come to know. 

She had always been good to have 
around, ever since he met her when he was 
helping M.I.T. on their latest cybernetics 
work. Twenty-four year old Ph.D.’s with 
brilliant records were rare enough — when 
they were also good-looking young women, 
they became unique. Langtree had been 
quite hopelessly in love with her, of course. 
But she had taken on a double program of 
work, helping Weatherfield at his private 
laboratories in addition to her usual duties 
—and she planned to end the latter when 
her contract expired. She’d been more than 
useful to him, and he had not been blind to 
her looks, but it was the same admiration 
that he had for landscapes and thorough- 
bred cats and open space. And she had 
been one of the few humans with whom he 
could talk at all. 

Had been. He exhausted her possibilities 
in a year, as he drained most people in a 
month. He had known how she would react 
to any situation, what she would say to 
any remark of his, he knew her feelings 
with a sensitive perception beyond her own 
knowledge. And the loneliness Fad re- 
turned. 

But he hadn’t anticipated her finding 
him, he thought wryly. After planning his 
flight he had not cared — or dared — to fol- 
low out all its logical consequences. Well, 
he was certainly paying for it now, and so 
was she. 

H e had cleared the table and put out 
coffee and cigarets before they be- 
gan to talk. Darkness veiled the 
windows, but his fluorotubes came on auto- 
matically. She heard the far faint baying of 
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a wolf out in the night, and thought that the 
forest was less alien to her than this room 
of machines and the man who sat looking at 
her with that too brilliant gaze. 

He had settled himself in an easy chair 
and the gray cat had jumped up into his 
lap and lay purring as his thin fingers 
stroked its fur. She came over and sat 
on the stool at his feet, laying one hand 
on his knee. It was useless to suppress im- 
pulses when he knew them before she did. 

Joel sighed. “Peggy,” he said slowly, 
“you’re making a hell of a mistake.” 

She thought, briefly, how banal his words 
were, and then remembered that he had al- 
ways been awkward in speech. It was as if 
he didn’t feel the ordinary human nuances 
and had to find his" way through society by 
mechanical rote. 

He nodded. “That’s right,” he said. 

“But what’s the matter with you?” she 
protested desperately. “I know they all 
used to call you ‘cold fish’ and brain-heavy 


and ‘animated vacuum tube,’ but it isn t so. 

I know you feel more than any of us do, 
only — only — ” 

“Only not the same way,” he finished 
gently. 

“Oh, you always were a strange sort,” 
she said dully. “The boy wonder, weren’t 
you? Obscure farm kid who entered Har- 
vard at thirteen and graduated with every 
honor they could give at fifteen. Inventor 
of the ion- jet space drive, the controlled-dis- 
integration iron process, the cure for the 
common cold, the crystalline-structure de- 
termination of geological age, and only 
Heaven and the patent office know how 
much else. Nobel prize winner in physics 
for your relativistic wave mechanics. Pio- 
neer in a whole new branch of mathematical 
series theory. Brilliant writer on archeol- 
ogy, economics, ecology, and semantics. 
Founder of whole new schools in painting 
and poetry. What’s your I.Q., Joel ?” 

“How should I know? Above 200 or so. 
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I.Q. in the ordinary sense becomes mean- 
ingless. I was pretty foolish, Peggy. Most 
of my published work was done at an early 
age, out of a childish desire for praise and 
recognition. Afterward, I couldn’t just stop 
— conditions wouldn’t allow it. And of 
course I had to do something with my 
time.” 

“Then at thirty, you pack up and dis- 
appear. Why?” 

“I’d hoped they’d think I was dead,” he 
murmured. “I had a beautiful faked crash 
in the Gobi, but I guess nobody ever found 
it. Because poor loyal fools like you just 
didn’t believe I could die. It never occurred 
to you to look for my remains.” His hand 
passed lightly over her hair, and she sighed 
and rested her head against his knee. “I 
should have foreseen that.” 

“Why in hell I should have fallen in love 
with a goof like you. I’ll never know,”/^he 
said at last. “Most women ran in fright. 
Even your money couldn’t get them close.” 
She answered her own question with the 
precision of long thought. “But it was sheer 
quality, I suppose. After you, everyone else 
became so trite and insipid.” She raised 
her eyes to him, and there was sudden terri- 
fied understanding in them. “And is that 
why you never married ?” she whispered. 

He nodded compassionately. Then, slow- 
ly, he added, “Also, I’m not too interested 
in sex yet. I’m still in early adolescence, you 
know.” 

“No, I don’t know.” She didn’t move, 
but he felt her stiffen against him. 

“I’m not human,” said Joel Weatherfield 
quietly. 

“A mutant? No, you couldn’t be.” He 
could feel the tensing of her, the sudden 
rush of wild thought and wordless nerve 
current, pulse of blood as the endocrines 
sought balance on a high tant level of dan- 
ger. It was the old instinctive dread of the 
dark and the unknown and the hungry 
presences beyond a dim circle of firelight — 
she held herself moveless, but she was an 
animal bristling in panic. 


Calmness came, after a while during 
which he simply sat stroking her hair. She 
looked up at him again, forcing herself to 
meet his eyes. 

He smiled as well as he could and said, 
“No, no, Peggy, all this could never hap- 
pen in one mutation. I was found in a field 
of grain one summer morning thirty years 
ago. A . . . woman . . who must have 

been my mother, was lying beside me. They 
told me later she was of my physical type, 
and that and the curious iridescent gar- 
ment's she wore made them think she was 
some circus freak But she was dead, burned 
and torn by energies against which she had 
shielded me with her body. There were only' 
a few crystalline fragments lying around. 
The people disposed of that and buried her. 

“The Weatherfields were an elderly local 
couple, childless and kindly. I was only a 
baby, naturally, and they took me in. I grew 
quite slowly physically, but of course men- 
tally it was another story. They came to 
be very proud of me in spite of my odd ap- 
pearance. I soon devised the perfect toupee 
to cover my hairlessness, and with that and 
ordinary clothes I’ve always been able to 
pass for human. But you may remember 
I’ve never let any human see me without 
shirt and pants on. • 

“Naturally, I quickly decided where the 
truth must lie. Somewhere there must be a 
race, humanoid but well ahead of man in 
evolution, which can travel between the 
stars. Somehow my mother and I had been 
cast away on this desert planet, and in the 
vastness of the universe any searchers that 
there may be have never found us.” 

He fell back into silence. Presently Mar- 
garet whispered, “How — human — are you, 
Joel?” 

“Not very,” he said with a flash of the 
old candid smile she remembered. How 
often had she seen him look up from some 
piece of work which was going particularly 
well and give her just that look! “Here, 
I’ll show you.” 

He whistled, and the cat jumped from 
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his lap. Another whistle, and the animal 
was across the room pawing at a switch. 
Several large plates were released, which 
the cat carried back in its mouth. 

Margaret drew a shaky breath. ‘‘I never 
yet heard of anyone training a cat to run 
errands.” 

“This is a rather special cat,” he replied 
absently, and leaned forward to show her 
the plates. “The.se are X-rays of myself. 
You know my technique for photographing 
different layers of tissue? I developed that 
just to study myself. I also confess to ex- 
huming my mother’s hones, but they proved 
to be simply a female version of my own. 
Hbwever, g. variation of the crystalline- 
structure method did show that she was at 
least five hundred years old.” 

“Five hundred years!” 

He nodded. “That’s one of several rea- 
sons why I'm sure I’m a very young mem- 
ber of my race. Incidentally, her bones 
showed no sign of age, she corresponded 
about to a human twenty-five. I don’t know 
whether the natural life span of the race is 
that great or whether they have artificial 
means of arresting senility, but I do know 
that I can expect at least half a millenium 
of life on Earth. Xnd Earth seems to have 
a higher gravity than our home world ; it’s 
not a very healthy spot for me.” 

She was too dazed to do more than nod. 
His finger traced over the X-ray plates. 
“The skeletal differences aren't too great, 
but look here and here — the foot, the spine 
— the skull bones are especially peculiar — 
Then the internal organs. You can see for 
yourself that no human being ever had — ” 

“A double heart ?” she asked dully. 

“Sort of. It’s a single organ, but with 
more functions than the human heart. Nev- 
er mind that, it’s the neural structure that’s 
most important. Here are several of the 
brain, taken at different depths’and angles.” 

She fought down a gasp. Her work on 
encephalography had required a good 
knowledge of the brain’s anatomy. No hu- 
man being carries this in' his head. 


It wasn’t too much bigger than the hu- 
man. Better organization, she thought ; 
Joel’s people would never go insane. There 
were analogues, a highly convoluted cortex, 
a medulla, the rest of it. But there were 
other sections and growths which had no 
correspondent in any human. 

“What are they?” she asked. 

“I’m not very sure,” he replied slowly, a 
little distastefully. “This one here is what 
I might call the telepathy center. It’s sensi- 
tive to neural currents in other organisms. 
By comparing human reactions and words 
with the emanations I can detect. I’ve picked 
up a very limited degree of telepathy. I 
can emit, too, but since no human can de- 
tect it I’ve had little use for that power. 
Then this seems to be for voluntary con- 
trol of ordinarily involuntary functions — 
pain blocs, endocrine regulation, and so on 
— but I’ve never learned to use it very ef- 
fectively and I don’t dare experiment much 
on myself. There are other centers — most of 
them, I don’t even know what they’re for.” 

His smile was weary. “You’ve heard of 
feral children — the occasional human chil- 
dren who ’re raised by animals? They never 
learn to speak, or to exercise any of their 
specifically human abilities, till they’re cap- 
tured and taught by men. In fact, they’re 
hardly human at all. 

“I’m a feral child, Peggy.” 

She began to cry, deep racking sobs 
that shook her like a giant’s hand. He held 
her until it passed and she sat again at 
his knee with the slow tears going down 
her cheeks. Her voice was a shuddering 
whisper ; 

“Oh, my dear, my dear, how lonely you 
must have been. ...” 

CHAPTER TWO 
Forgetfulness 

ONELY? No human being would 
ever know how lonely. 

It hadn’t been too bad at first. 
As a child, he had been too preoccupied and 
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delighted with his expanding intellectual 
horizons to care that the other children 
bored him — and they, in their turn, heart- 
ily disliked Joel for his strangeness and the 
aloofness they called "snooty.” His foster 
parents had soon learned that normal stand- 
ards just didn’t apply to him, they kept him 
out of school and bought him the books 
and equipment he wanted. They’d been able 
to afford that ; at the age of six he had pat- 
ented, in old Weatherfield’s name, improve- 
ments on farm machinery that made the 
family more than well-to-do. He’d always 
been a “good boy,” as far as he was able. 
They’d had no cause to regret adopting 
him, but it had been pathetically like the 
hen who has hatched ducklings and watqhes 
them swim away from her. 

The years at Harvard had been sheer 
heaven, an orgy of iearning, of conversa- 
tions and friendship with the great who 
came to see an equal in the solemn child. 
He had had no normal social life then either, 
but he hadn’t missed it, the undergraduates 
were dull and a little frightening. He’d soon 
learned how to avoid most publicity — after 
all, infant geniuses weren’t altogether un- 
known. His only real trouble had been with 
a psychiatrist who wanted him to be more 
"normal.” He grinned as he remembered 
the rather fiendish ways in which he had 
frightened the man into leaving him en- 
tirely alone. 

But toward the end, he had found limita- 
tions in the life. It-seemed utterly pointless 
to sit through lectures on the obvious and 
to turn in assignments of problems which 
had been done a thousand times before. And 
he was beginning to find the professors a 
little tedious, more and more he was able 
to anticipate their answers to his questions 
and remarks, and those answers were be- 
coming ever more trite. 

He had long been aware of what his true 
nature must be, though he had had the sense 
not to pass the information on. Now the 
dream began to grow in him: To find his 
people ! 


What was the use of everything he did, 
when their children must be playing with 
the same forces as toys, when his greatest 
discoveries would be as old in their culture 
as fire in man’s? What pride did he have 
in his achievements, when none of the wit- 
less animals who saw them could say “Well 
done !” as it should be said ? What comrade- 
ship could he ever know with blind and 
stupid creatures who soon became as pre- 
dictable as his machines? With whom could 
he think f 

He flung himself savagely into work, with 
the simple goal of making money. It hadn’t 
been hard. In five years he was a multimil- 
lionaire, with agents to relieve him of all 
the worry and responsibility, with freedom 
to do as he chose. To work for escape. 

How weary, fiat, stale and unprofitable 

Seem to me all the uses of this world! 

But not of every world ! Somewhere, 
somewhere out among the grand host of 
the stars. . . . 

THE long night wore on. 

“Why did you come here?” asked Mar- 
garet. Her voice was quiet now, muted with 
hopelessness. 

“I wanted secrecy. And human society 
was getting to be more than I could stand.” 

She winced, then: “Have you found a 
way to build a faster-than-light spaceship?” 

“No. Nothing I’ve ever discovered indi- 
cates any way of getting around Einstein’s 
limitation. There must be a way, but I just 
can’t find it. Not too surprising, really. Our 
feral child would probably never be able 
to duplicate ocean-going ships.” 

“But how do you ever hope to get out 
of the Solar System, then?” 

“I thought of a robot-manned spaceship 
going from star to star, with myself in sus- 
pended animation.” He spoke of it as casu- 
ally as a man might describe some scheme 
for repairing a leaky faucet. “But it was ut- 
terly impractical. My people can’t live any- 
where hear, or we’d have had more indi- 
cation of them than one shipwreck. They 
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may not live in this galaxy at all. I’ll save 
that idea for a last resort.” 

“But you and your mother must have 
been in some kind of ship. Wasn’t any- 
thing ever found ?” 

“Just those few glassy fragments I men- 
tioned. It makes me wonder if my people 
use spaceships at all. Maybe they have some 
sort of matter transmitter. No, my main 
hope is some kind of distress signal which 
will attract help.” 

“But if they live so many light-years 
awav — ” ' 

“7ve discovered a strange sort of — well, 
you might call it radiation, though it has 
no relation to the electromagnetic spec- 
trum. Energy fields vibrating a certain way 
produce detectable effects in a smtilar set- 
up well removed from the first. It's roughly 
analogous to the old spark-gap radio trans- 
mitters. The important thing is that these 
effects are transmitted with no measurable 
time lag or diminution with distance.” 

She would have been aflame with won- 
der in earlier times. Now she simply nod- 
ded. “I see. It’s a sort of ultrawave. Rut if 
there are no time or distance effects, how 
can it be traced? It’d be completely non- 
directional, unless you could beam it.” 

“I can’t — yet. But I’ve recorded a pattern 
of pulses which are to correspond to the ar- 
rangement of stars in this part of the gal- 
axy. Each pulse stands for a star, its inten- 
sity for the absolute brightness, and its 
time separation from the other pulses for 
the distance from the other stars.” 

“But that’s a one-dimensional repre- 
sentation, and space is three dimensional.” 

“I know. It’s not as simple as I said. 
The problem of such representation was an 
interesting problem in applied topology— 
took me a good week to solve. You might be 
interested in the mathematics. I’ve got my 
notes here somewhere — But anyway, my 
people, when they detect those pulses, 
should, easily be able to deduce what I'm 
trying to say. I’ve put Sol at the head of 
each series of pulses, so they’ll even know 


what particular star it is that I’m at. Any- 
way, there can only be one or a few con- 
figurations exactly like this in the uni- 
verse, so I’ve given them a fix. I’ve set up 
an apparatus to broadcast my call auto- 
matically. Now I can only wait.” 

“How long have you waited ?” 

He scowled. “A good year now — and no 
sign. I’m getting worried. Maybe I should 
try something else.” 

“Maybe they don’t use your ultrawave 
at all. It might be ob.solete in their cul- 
ture.” 

He nodded. “It could well be. But what 
else is there ?” 

She was silent. 

Presently Joel stirred knd sighed. “That’s 
the story, Peggy.” 

She nodded, mutely. 

“Don’t feel sorry for me,” he said. “I’m 
doing all right. My research here is inter- 
esting, I like the country. I’m happier than 
I’ve been for a long time.” 

“That’s not saying much. I’m afraid,” 
she answered. 

“No, but — Look. Peggv, you know what 
I am now. A monster. More alien to you 
than an ape. It shouldn’t be hard to forget 
me.” 

“Harder than you think, Joel. I love ymu. 
I’ll always love you.” 

“But — Peggy, it’s ridiculous. Just sup-: 
pose that I did come live with you. There 
could never be children . . . but I suppose 
that doesn’t matter too much. We’d have 
nothing in common, though. Not a thing. 
We couldn’t talk, we couldn’t share any of 
the million little things that make a mar- 
riage, we could hardly even work together. I 
can’t live in human society any more, you’d 
soon lose all your friends, you’d become as 
lonely as I. And in the end you’d grow old, 
your powers would fade and die, and I’d still 
be approaching my maturity. Peggy, neither 
of us could stand it.” < 

“I know.” 

“Langtree is a fine man. It’d be easy to 
love him. You’ve no right to withhold a 
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heredity as magnificent as yours from 
your race.” i 

“You may be right.” 

He put a hand under her chin and tilted 
her face up to his. “I have some powers 
over the mind,” he said slowly. “With your 
cooperation, I could adjust your feelings 
about this.” 

She tensed back from him, her eyes wide 
and frightened. “No — ” 

“Don’t be a fool. It would only be doing 
now what time will do anyway.” His smile 
was tired, crooked. “I’m really a remark- 
ably easy person to forget, Peggy.” 

His will was too strong. It radiated from 
him, in tBe lambent eyes and the delicately 
carved features that were alrhost human, it 
pulsed in great drowsy waves from his tele- 
pathic brain and seemed almost to flow 
through the thin hands. Useless to resist, 
futile to deny — give up, give up and sleep, 
she was so tired. 

She nodded, finally. Joel smiled the old 
smile she knew so well. He began to talk. 

She never remembered the rest of the 
night, save as a blur of half awareness, a 
soft voice that whispered in her head, a face 
dimly seen through wavering mists. Once, 
she recalled, there was a machine that 
clicked and hummed, and little lights flash- 
ing and spinning in darkness. Her memory 
was stirred, roiled like a quiet pool, things 
5he had forgotten through most of her life 
loated to the surface. It seemed as if her 
nother was beside her. 

In the vague foggy dawn, he let her go; 
There was a deep unhuman calm in her, 
ihe looked at him with something of a 
sleepwalker’s empty stare and her voice was 
flat. It would pass, she would .soon become 
normal again, but Joel Weatherfield would 
be a memory with little emotional color, a 
ghost somewhere in the back of her mind. 

A ghost. He felt utterly tired, drained of 
strength and will. He didn’t belong here, 
he was a shadow that should have been 
flitting between the stars, the sunlight of 
Earth erased him. 


“Good-by, Peggy,” he said. “Keep my 
secret. Don’t let anyone know where I am. 
And good luck go with you all your days.” 

“^oel — ” She paused on the doorstep, a 
puzzled frown crossing her features. “Joel, 
if you can thipk at me that way, can’t your 
people do the same ?” 

“Of course. What of it?” For the first 
time, he didn’t know what was coming, he 
had changed her too much for prediction. 

“Just that — why should they bother with 
gadgets like your ultrawave for talking to 
each other? They should be able to think 
between the stars.” 

He blinked. It had occurred to him, but 
he had not thought much beyond it, he had 
been too preoccupied with his work. 

“Good-by, Joel, ” She turned and walked 
away through the dripping gray fog. An 
early sunbeam struck through a chance rift 
and glanced off her hair. He stood in the 
doorwav until she was gone. 

H e SI.EPT through most of the day. 
Awakening, he beean to think over 
what had been said. 

By all that was holy, Peggy was right! 
He had immersed himself too deeplv in the 
purely technical problems of the ultrawave, 
and since then in mathematical re.search 
which pas.sed the time of waiting, to stand 
off and consider the basic logic of the situa- 
tion. Rut thi.s — it made sense. 

He had only the vaguest notio" of the in- 
herent powers of his own mind Physical 
science had offered too easy an outlet for 
him. Nor could he, unaided, hope to get far 
in such studies. human feral child might 
have the heredity of a mathematical genius, 
but unless he was found and t-'tieht bv his 
own kind he would never comorehend the 
elements of arithmetic — or of speech or 
.sociability or any of the activit'e'-- which set 
man off from the other animals There was 
just too long a heritage of prehuman and 
early- human development for one man. 
alone, to recapitulate in a lifetime, when 
his environment held no indication of the 
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partjcnlar road his ancestors had taken. 

But those idle nerves and brain centers 
must be for sOTnething. He suspected that 
they were means of direct oontroJ over the 
most basic forces in tbe universe. Telepa- 
thy, telekinesis, precognition — what godlike 
heritage had been denied him ? 

At any rate, it did seem that his race had 
gone beyond the need of physical mecha- 
nisms. With complete understanding of the 
structure of the spacc-time-energy conti- 
nuum, with control by direct will of its un- 
derlying processes, they would project them- 
selves or their thoughts from star, to star, 
create what they needed by sheer thought — 
and pay no attention to the gibberings of 
lesser races. 

Fantastic, dizzying -prospect ! He stood 
breathless before the great shining vision 
tliat opened to his eyes. 

He shook himself back to reality. The 
immediate problem was getting in touch 
with his race. That meant a study of the 
telepathic energies he had hitherto almost 
ignored. 

He plunged into a fever of work. Time 
became meaningless, a succession of days 
and nights, waning light and drifting snow 
and the slow return of spring. He had 
never had much except his work to live for. 
now it devoured the last of his thoughts. 
Even during the periods of rest and exer- 
cise he forced himself to take, his mind was 
still at the problem, gnawing at it like a dog 
with a bone. And slowly, slowly, knowledge 
grew. 

T elepathy was not directly re- 
lated to tbe brain pulses measured by 
encephalography. Those were feeble, 
short-range by-products of neuronk activi- 
ty. Telepathy, properly controlled, leaped 
over any mtervening space with an arrogant 
ignoring of time. It was, he decided, another 
part of what he had labeled the ultrawave 
spectrum, which was related to gravitation 
as an effect of the geopietry of space-time. 
But, while gravitational effects were pro- 


duced by the presence or marier, ultrawave 
effects came into being when certain energy 
fields vibrated. However they did not ap- 
pear tmless there was a properly tuned re- 
ceiver somewhere. They seemed somehow 
“aware” of a listener ei^en before they came 
into existence. Thad su^ested fascinating 
speculations about the nature of time, but 
be turned away from it. His people W'ould 
know more about it than he oould ever find 
out alone. 

But the concept of waves was hardly ap- 
plicable to something that traveled with an 
“infinite velocity” — a poor term 'semanti- 
cally, but convenient. He could assign an ul- 
trawave a frequency, that of the generating 
energy fields, but then the wavelength 
would be infinite. Better to think of it in 
terms of tensors, and drop all pictorial 
analogies. 

His nervous system did not itself contain 
the ultra-energies. Those were omnipres- 
ent, inherent in the very structure of the 
cosmos. But his telepathy centers, properly 
trained, were somehow coupled to that 
great underlying flow, they could impose 
the desired vibrations on it. Similarly, be 
supposed, his other centers could coutrol 
those forces to create or destroy or move 
matter, to cross space, to scan the past and 
future probability-worlds, to ... . 

He couldn’t do it himself. He just 
ooal<h3’t find out enough in even his life- 
time. Were he literally immortal, he might 
still never leani what he had to know; his 
mind had been trained into human thought 
patterns, and this was something that lay 
beyond man’s power of oomprebeusion. 

But all I need is to send one clear call 

He struggled with it. Through the end- 
less winter nights he sad in the cabin, and 
to master his brain. How did you 
send a shout to the stars ? 

Tell me, feral child, how do you solve a 
partial differential equation? 

Perhaps some of tbe answer lay in his 
own mind. The brain has two types of 
memory, the ‘“permanent'’’’ and the “cMca- 
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lating,” and apparently the former kind is 
never lost. It recedes into the subconscious, 
but it is still there, and it can be brought 
out again. As a child, a baby, he would have 
observed things, remembered sights of ap- 
paratus and feelings of vibration, which his 
more mature mind could now analyze. 

He practiced autohypnosis, using a ma- 
chine he devised to help him, and the memo- 
ries came back, memories of warmth and 
light and great pulsing forces. Yes — ^yes, 
there was an engine of some sort, he could 
see it thrumming and flickering before him. 
It took a while before he could translate the 
infant’s alien impressions into his present 
sensory evaluations, but when that job was 
done he had a clear picture of — something. 

That helped, just a litle. It suggested 
certain types of hookup, empirical patterns 
which had not occurred to him before. And 
now slowly, slowly, he began to make prog- 
ress. 

An ultrawave demands a receiver for its 
very existence. So he could not flash a 
thought to any of his people unless one of 
thetp happened to be listening on that par- 
ticular “wave” — its pattern of frequency, 
modulation, and other physical character- 
istics. And his untrained mind simply did 
not send on that “band.” He couldn’t do it, 
he couldn’t imagine the wave-form of his 
race’s normal thought. He was faced with a 
problem similar to that of a man in a foreign 
country who must invent its language for 
himself before he can communicate — with- 
out even being allowed to listen to it, and 
knowing only that its phonetic, grammatical, 
and semantic values are entirely different 
from those of his native speech. 

Insoluble? No, maybe not. His mind 
lacked the power to send a call out through 
the stars, lacked the Ability to make itself 
intelligible. But a machine has no such 
limitations. 

He could modify his ultrawave; it al- 
ready had the power, and he could give it 
the coherence. For he could insert a random 
factor in it, a' device which would vary the 


basic wave-form in every conceivable per- 
mutation of characteristics, running through 
millions or billions of tries in a second — and 
the random wave could be modulated too, 
his own thoughts could be superimposed. 
Whenever the machine found resonance 
with anything that could receive — anything, 
literally, for millions of light-years — an ul- 
trawave would be generated and the random 
element cut off. Joel could stay on that 
band then, examining it at his leisure. 

Sooner or later, one of the bands he hit 
would be that of his race. And he would 
know it. 

CHAPTER FOUR 

Contact! 

T he device, when he finished, was 
crude and ugly, a great ungainly 
thing of tangled wires and gleaming 
tubes and swirling cosmic energies. One 
lead from it connected to a metal band 
around his own head, imposing his basic ul- 
trawave pattern on the random factor and 
feeding back whatever was received into his 
brain. He lay on his bunk, with a control 
panel beside him, and started the machine 
working. 

Vague mutterings, sliding shadows, 
strangeness rising out of the roiled depths 
ol his mind. ... He grinned thinly, bat- 
tling down the cold apprehension which 
rose in his abused nerves, and began ex- 
perimenting with the machine. He wasn’t 
too sure of all its characteristics himself, 
and it would take a while too before he had 
fujl control of his thought-pattern. 

Silence, darkness, and now and then a 
glimpse, a brief blinding instant when the 
random gropings struck some basic reso- 
nance and a wave sprang into being and 
talked to his brain. Once he looked through 
Margaret’s eyes, across a table to Langtree’s 
face. There was candlelight, he remembered 
afterward, and a small string orchestra was 
playing in the background. Once he saw 
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the ragged outlines of a city men had never 
built, rising up toward a cloudy sky while a 
strangely slow and heavy sea lapped against 
its walls. 

Once, too, he did catch a thought flashing 
between the stars. But it was no thought of 
his kind, it was a great white blaze like a 
sun exploding in his head, and cold. cold. 
He screamed aloud, and for a week after^ 
ward dared not resume his experiments. 

In the springtime dusk, he found his 
answer. 

The first time, the shock was so great 
that he lost contact again. He lay shaking, 
forcing calm on hiniselC trying to reproduce 
the exact pattern his own brain, as well as 
the machine, had been sending. Easy, easy 
— The baby’s mind had been drifting in a 
mist of dreams, thus. . . . 

The baby.' For his groping, uncontrol- 
lable brain could not resonate with any of 
the superbly trained adult minds of his 
people. 

But a baby has no spoken language. Its 
mind slides amorphou.sly from one pattern 
to another, there are no habits as yet to fix 
it, and one tongue is as good as any other. 
By the laws of randomness, Joel had struck 
the pattern which an infant of his race hap- 
pened to be giving out at the moment. 

He found it again, and the tingling 
w.armth of contact flowed into him, deli- 
ciously, marvelously, a river in a dusty des- 
ert, a sun warming the chill of the solipsistic 
loneliness in which humans wandered from 
their births to the end of their brief mean- 
ingless lives. He fitted his mind to the 
baby’s, let the two streams of consciousness 
flow into one, a river running toward the 
mighty sea of the race. 

The feral child crept out of the forest, 
li’ohes hozvied at his hack, the hairy four- 
footed brothers of cave and chase and dark- 
ness, but he heard them not. He bent over 
the baby’s cradle, the tangled hair falling 
past his gaunt witless face, and looked with 
a dim stirring of awe and wonder. The baby 
spread its iuind, a little soft starfish, and 
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his ozvn gnarled fingers stole toward it, 
trembling at the knozvledge that Ms was a 
paw like his otm. 

Now he had only to wait until some adult 
looked into the child’s mind. It shouldn’t be., 
long, and meanvyhile he rested in the time- 
less drowsy peace of the very young. 

Somewhere in the outer cosmos, perhaps 
on a planet swinging about a sun no one of 
Earth would ever see, the baby rested in a 
cradle of warm, pulsing forces. He did not 
have a room around him, there was a 
shadowiness which no human could ever ^ 
quite comprehend, lit by flashes of the 
energy that created the stars. 

The baby sensed the nearing of .some- 
thing that meant warmth and softness, 
sweetness in his mouth and murmuring in 
his mind. He cooed with delight, reaching 
his hands out into the shaking twilight of 
the room. His mother’s mind ran ahead of 
her, 'folding about the little one. 

A scream ! 

Frantically, Joel reached for her mind, 
flashing and flashing the pattern of location- 
pulses through the baby’s brain into hers. 
He lost her, his mind fell sickeningly in on 
itself — no, no, someone else was reaching 
for him now, analyzing the iiattern of the 
machine and his own wild oscillations and 
fitting smoothly into them. 

A deep, strong voice in his brain, some- 
how unmistakably male — Joel relaxed, let- 
ting the other mind control his, simply emit- 
ting his signals. 

It would take — them — ^a little while to 
analyze the meaning of his call. Joel lay in 
a half conscious state, aware of one small 
part of the being’s mind maintaining a 
thread of contact with him while the rest 
reached out, summoning others across the 
universe, calling for help and information. 

So he had won. Joel thought of Earth, 
dreamily and somehow wistfully. Odd that 
in this moment of triumph his mind should 
dwell on the little things he was leaving be- 
hind — an Arizona sunset, a nightingale un- 
der the moon, Peggy’s flushed face bent 


over an instrument beside his. Beer and'' 
music and windy pines. 

But O my people! Never more to be 
lonely. ... 

Decision. A sensation of falling, rushing 
down a vortex of stars toward Sol — ap- 
proach ! 

The being would have to locate him on 
Earth. Joel tried to picture a map, though 
the thought-patterns that corresponded in 
his brain to a particular visualization would 
not make sense to the other But in some 
obscure way, it might help. 

Maybe it did. Suddenly the telepathic 
band snapped, but there was a rush of other 
impulses, life forces like flame, the nearness 
of a god. Joel stumbled gasping to his feet 
and flung open the door. 

T he moon was ri.sing above-the dark 
hills, a hazy light over trees and 
patches of snow and the wet ground. 
The air was chill and damp, sharp in his 
lungs. 

The being who stood there, outlined in 
the radiance of his garments, was taller 
than Joel, an adult. His grave eyes were 
too brilliant to meet, it was as if the life 
within him were incandescent. And when 
the full force of his mind reached out, flow- 
ing over and into Joel, running along every 
nerve and cell of him. . . . 

He cried out with the pain of it and fell 
to his hands and knees. The intolerable 
force lightened, faded to a thrumming in 
his brain that shook every fiber of it. He 
was being studied, analyzed, no tiniest part 
of him was hidden from those terrible eyes 
and from the logic that recreated more of 
him than he knew himself. His own dis- 
torted telepathic language was at once in- 
telligible to the watcher, and he croaked his 
appeal. 

The answer held pity, but it was as re- 
mote and inexorable as the thunders on 
Olympus. 

Child, it is too late. Your mother must 
(Continued on page 110) 
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I^UTATION 

I By Lilith Lorraine 

■ His mother bore him in the nuclear dawn, , 

1 Deep in a cave beneath an iron sky, 

1 Lit by strange suns and moons that rose awry 

1 And set at man's command. All things were pawn 

B To man except himself, and he was slave 

S To his own passions. Where the last bombs fell 

B He cowered deep within his steel-walled cell, 

I I And mouldered in his radioactive grave. 

B And he whose sire had lived with sun and shower, 

1 Walked shambling where the great wheels noiseless droned, 

B Serving the dimming mind, the beast enthroned, 

B Waiting the last inevitable hour. 

B The monster clenched six fists beneath the sky, 

■ Cursed with two mouths and glared with one red eye. 
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By WILBUR S. PEACOCK 


On a blasted, dying Earth they 
molded Man’s yesterdays — three 
inhuman creatures, whose only tie 
to humanity was a deathless ha- 
tred for those who gave them birth! 


B ill, stirred lazily at the stream’s 
edge, amusing himself by trying to 
snare a red-winged fish with the 
looped tip of his tail. He had fine control 
of the appendage ordinarily, but the fish 
were too fast and slippery, and the hairless 
appendage could not grasp. But he persist- 
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ed, barely conscious of Ted and Andy at 
his back, still working at the machine. 

Jim divided his attention evenly between 
Bill and the working men, nictilian lids 
dropped against the glare of the midday 
sun. His paws were folded across his scaly 
chest, and his gill covers stirred uneasily, 
even though he was now breathing air. 

“You think it will work. Bill?” he asked 
suddenly. “You ask me, I think Andy is 
crazy.” 

“Damn!” Bill said and snatched his tail 
from the rilling water. Tiny teeth marks 
were on the pink flesh, oozing green blood. 
He waved the tail slowly in the air, easing 
the pain, before answering. “\Vho knows,” 
he finally admitted. “I’m a warrior, not a 
scientist. My job is to kill Barkell — not 
figure a way to get at him!” 

“You guys talk too much,” Ted'tele- 
pathed in sudden biting anger. “You should 
be helping us.” ^ 

He fitted a base panel of shining quartz 
into place with his lower hands, the two 
other pairs steadying and locking the Ijase 
into place. Then he scurred back on spider 
legs, his body-head dome tilting a bit as he 
studied the cube which was almost finished. 

“Phooey!” Bill said, and ate a handful 
of wild nasturtiums. “What the hell do we 
know about time travel and time ma- 
chines !” He patted the disintegrator gun at 
his waist. “The only machine I know is 
Betsy here, and I don’t want to know any 
other.” 

Andy scowled with his left head, his 
right intent on the electrical connections he 
was trailing from the huge dis-battery to 
the cube’s outlets. His left head’s single 
eye frowned in contempt. Bill shrugged; 
scientists always thought they were better 
than a warrior. 

“Well, we are,” Andy’s right head lifted 
and said. 

“Bellywash!” Bill said, and began fish- 
ing again, his tail’s tip darting through the 
water after the restless fish. “If it weren’t 
for the warriors, you’d all be dead.” 


“We will be, anyway, unless this works,” 
Ted telepathed from his mouthless, eye- 
less body-head. “The plague’s moving from 
the craters like a grass fire, and nothing 
can stop it.” 

“So we die,” Jim hissed, his forked 
tongue flicking at flies. “Hell, the world’s 
dead, so why should we keep on living!” 

Despite themselves, they all looked across 
the plains at the great glittering field of 
crystallized earth which was the limit of 
their domain to the west. There had the 
bombs ripped and smashed and glowed in 
the birth pangs of begetting death. There 
no man could live, not even now, for noth- 
ing could grow in the glassy earth, and 
rays, while weak, still struggled upward 
in a miasma of waiting agony. 

And thus it was across the world, for 
man in his last gush of suicide had loosed 
the power of the sun in a war which had 
cleansed the earth of its crawling life al- 
most entirely. Two weeks had the y/ar 
lasted, hate and fear and destruction spread- 
ing like a mold over everything. Cities 
had vanished, and towns, and villages, and 
out of billions only a few million had sur- 
vived, hiding like slugs in caverns, murder- 
ing for the few remains which made life 
possible, crawling like maggots about a 
corpse, intent only on living, forgetting all 
else. 

And so the years had passed, and dec- 
ades, and centuries; and the final war be- 
came history, and then a legend, and then 
an old-wives’ tale and was finally forgot- 
ten. A few things remained, scattered in- 
destructible weapons, a few books printed 
on better paper — but which the average 
man could not read — and the will to exist 
which would be the last to go. There were 
other things, of course, but they had van- 
ished, or their uses forgotten, through the 
centuries. Life existed, but no two things 
were alike, for bomb bursts had set genetic 
patterns awry. 

Civilization had wearily lifted its head, 
but differently now, a thing of colonies, of 
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anarchy, where warriors dominated all. 
Most did not think, they existed — and 
when a man became a thinker, he became 
a thing of suspicion, to be driven away 
from normal creatures. 

Andy had been one of those, for his twin 
brain had given him the strange sense of 
rationalizing many things. He had learned 
to read, as though the ability was a racial 
instinct brought to the surface. He had 
rooted out and digested many books, and 
from his reading had come a thought, a 
wild improbable idea, born of desire and 
the plague and a thousand reborn memor- 
ies of times he had never seen. 

Ted had been the catalyst which exploded 
the idea into existence. From his refuge 
at the east of the glowing plains where 
men had driven him because he too could 
think, he had telepathed a message to An- 
dy and drawn him to safety. Ahead of 
hunting warriors, Andy had come, there 
to hide and plan, the precious crumbling 
manuscript of a vanished scientist clutched 
tightly in one hand. They had come to- 
gether, he and Ted, and when the plague 
of the glowing lands struck full force, they 
were ready with their plan. 

Jim had been their first recruit, his scaly 
body quiescent, his reptilian eyes quartz- 
cold, as he listened. Not that he cared about 
the other people, but that he wished to live.f 

“It is all here,” Andy had explained, 
and tapped a decayed book, made of some 
ancient skin and written in an ink which 
only complete dissolution could erase. 
“There truly was a final war. There were 
more people on Earth than there are leaves 
in a forest. They fought on the land and 
in the air and in and on the water. I do 
not understand why they fought, for this 
writer does not say. But they slew each 
other with a weapon so terrible that noth- 
ing could stand in its way. 

“They fought and they died, and the 
world died with them. They had every- 
thing they needed for existence, and still 
they fought.” 


Andy shuddered delicately, his heads 
turning toward each other in mutual hor- 
ror, while Jim watched, his body half in 
the water, his gill covers opening and clos- 
ing in gentle fluctuations. 

“And what must I do?” he hissed. 

A nd they told him, told him of the 
things which must still lie in the 
drowned city beside the ocean. 
Metals were there, and 'crystal and quartz 
and many other things which could be 
used. With those, and with the knowledge 
Andy possessed, Ted could fashion the ma- 
chine. whose creator was vanished dust, 
whose purpose had never been tested, 
whose existence now might save a world 
which would live no longer than it would 
take the death from the glowing plains to 
sweep wherever people still clustered. 

“It is a chance,” Andy explained pa- 
tiently, for Jim was not a true thinker. He 
was a reptile-man and his thought processes 
were slow. “This writing is of a machine 
with which a man can travel in time.” 

He saw Jim’s reaction as the thought 
slowly penetrated, and then he sensed that 
full understanding had not come. So he 
explained further. 

“Time and the past are fluid,” he said, 
seeking for simple words. “If a man could 
travel into the past, he could change the 
future, which is the present. The future is 
a thing which can be changed by anybody. 
A murder, an accident, a decision to mate 
with somebody else, all of those set up a 
history pattern. Each is different, and yet 
each is co-related, for all deal with a stream 
of existence which must some day reach a 
common end.” 

“I don’t understand,” Jim said. 

But Bill did. He was not a thinker, but 
he was a warrior and so his mental proces- 
ses were on a higher level than Jim’s. 

“You mean I go back ^ somewhere and 
kill this Barkell — and there is no war, and 
we live in a different world, and none of 
us will die from the plague?” he asked.. 
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“That’s it,” Andy agreed. “This ma- 
chine, if it works, will take you to a time 
before the final war. It will place you in con- 
junction with this man Barkell. You will 
shoot him to death with your hand weapon 
— and thus he cannot invent the utlimate 
weapon with which humanity .was enabled 
to destroy itself in a final war.” 

Bill frowned, wrinkling his furry cheeks. 
“I don’t get it,” he said finally. “I’m sup>- 
posed to kill him with a weapon — which he 
will not be able to invent if he dies.” 

They sat in silence, while Andy’s two 
heads communed silently. Then Andy 
shrugged. 

“I don’t understand it, either,” he ad- 
mitted. “But it has to work. It’s our 
only chance for survival.” He spread his 
hands. “This writer talks about parallel 
lines of existence, but I don’t really un- 
derstand. Maybe if you succeed, we’ll be 
alive here, but with the world no longer 
blown to hell. Maybe we’ll live as other 
people, not knowing a thing of what has 
gone in the past. I don’t know, and I don’t 
really care. What I do know is that man 
is doomed now, for there is no fighting the 
plague.” 

Bill ate a handful of grass, thinking, but 
really absorbing nothing of what he had 
heard. Killing was his business, and it 
seemed logical that killing a menace might 
make him safer. 

“Why me?” he said at last. 

“Because you must be more like those 
humans who lived then than any of the 
rest of us. You’ve one head and two arms 
and two legs, and the men tlien looked like 
that. I’ve read of clothes, but I don’t know 
what they are.” 

“I do, huh?” Bill said, admiring his 
body in the pool. He arched his tail and 
ruffled the fur along his back. He winked 
his eyes and bared his yellow fangs, and 
was pleased with what h» saw. So those 
vanished people had looked like him, eh! 

“What do I do, huh?” he asked. 

‘We’ll build this machine, Ted and I,” 


Andy said. “We’ve got the instructions. 
’Course, we’re not certain the thing will 
work, but it’s worth the try. Anyway, we’ll 
build the machine and you’ll get into it. 
When it stops, you get out and look up 
this Barkell, who should be nearby, if cal- 
culations work out. Kill him and then re- 
turn to the machine, which will bring you 
back.” 

Bill rippled his satiny fur. “Maybe it’ll 
kill me,” he said. 

“Maybe,” Andy agreed. “Afraid?” 

Bill shrugged. “I saw a man with the 
plague,” he said. “He just slumped down 
into pulp. I’m more afraid of that.” 

T hat, of course, had been weeks 
before. Now the machine grew from 
the rocky ground in glittering splen- 
dor. It was a cube; yet the lines somehow 
merged and flowed and seemed to lack 
solidity. It was hollow, and except for a 
Small control box the size of a fist, empty. 
A bladelike switch would activate the ma- 
chine, a fingertip pressure all that was 
needed to move it. 

Ted worked at it now, fitting the electri- 
cal leads. Gold they were, crudely made 
and extruded from metal Jim had found 
in a sunken city. Ted’s Tiands worked com- 
petently, for his mutation line had followed 
one wherein all was sacrificed for delicacy 
of movement. 

A pale wind stirred in the glowing lands, 
and its heat thrust at the four men clus- 
tered about the machine.* Faint and far 
away could be heard the signalling of 
sending drums of the people. They were 
moving, going blindly, only hoping to leave 
the horror of the plague behind. 

Andy listened for a moment, then turned 
back to the machine. Jim watched from 
cold sleepy eyes, then turned' and vanished 
without a sound into the stream which led 
to the ocean. He was hungry, and the 
stunted weird fish were waiting. His share 
in this was over, and he felt no curiosity 
as to the outcome. 
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Bill watched Jim disappear, then ceased 
his futile fishing with his tail. 

He drew the dis-gun at his waist and 
idly aimed it about, liking its feel. Some 
day, but not in his lifetime, the energy 
would drain from the small coil at its butt. 
Until that time, he w'as master of all men. 

He speculated upon the thought that he 
would kill a man already long dead. But 
the thought made no sense, and so he dis- 
carded it, content in the knowledge that 
no matter where he was, nothing could 
stand against him and the gun. 

And Ted, moving about on his spider 
legs, was strangely content. He was a 
builder in a world where nothing was cre- 
ated. He cared little about the world as it 
was now, and its future meant nothing to 
him. Philosophy was for men like Andy, 
with their books and theories and worries 
about men still not bom. He would have 
liked living in the age of which Andy could 
speak so brilliantly. Men created then,- 
built with their hands and brains, and in 
that age he would have been supreme. And 
maybe, he permitted himself the thought, if 
this experiment succeeded, he would be a 
builder and creator in this new age. 

Andy, watching the final tie-in of the 
leads to the glowing cube, felt the urgency 
of panic-doubt in his twin minds. Men 
must live, he knew. Their destiny lay fur- 
ther than a shining pool of protoplasm into 
which the plague was turning them. They 
must survive and grow and live and . . . 

He sighed, barely conscious that Jim was 
gone. Ted was almost through now, but 
one lead to connect. Then must come the 
desperate gamble. It must succeed, it 
W'ould succeed. If the machine Worked, 
then Bill would snuff out the existence of 
the man who had created this nightmare 
of the future. When he died, then the weap- 
on could not be invented ; and without that 
invention, a line of parallel existence-his- 
tory would be created. The world and the 
future and its people would live. 

“It’s ready,” Ted telepathed then. 


"Good!” Bill came lithely to his feet, 
bolstering the gun. “I was getting a bit 
fidgety. What do I do?” 

Andy strode forward and lifted the top 
panel of the crystal cube. Perspiration w'as 
on his faces, and his heads touched as 
though in mutual sympathy. 

“You get in the cube and close it up,” 
he said, “When you’re ready, push that 
control forward. If everything works, 
you’ll arrive in Barkell’s time and but a 
short distance from where he is. When you 
want to return, you just reverse the 
process. Remember the machine can make 
but one round trip, so don’t make any mis- 
takes.” 

“I won’t,” Bill promised, and came to 
the cube, pausing. “I’ll know this Barkell?” 

Andy nodded. “You have his body index 
implanted in your mind by hypnosis. You 
can make no mistake. When you see him, 
you’ll automatically recognize him. Shoot, 
then, shoot to kill, and then return.” 

“All right,” Bill said, and slid into the 
cube. 

He slipped the top panel into place. He 
could see out now, but all was distorted. He 
settled himself, then reached for the switch. 
Without thought, without hesitation, he 
thrust the tiny prong forward. 

There was no sound. Ted and Andy had 
stepped back, caught by the blind urgency 
of the moment. They saw Bill sink into 
place and the cube close. Like watching 
a swimmer in deep water, they saw his 
hand come forward and move the switch. 

Air shimmered and the cube seemed to 
settle. A breeze stirred, air rushing in to 
close the semi-vacuum. The cube and Bill 
were gone, and from far across the land the 
people’s drums beat like the soft susur- 
ration of waves against a cliff. 

ERE was terror, here was some- 
thing such as Bill had never 
thought existed. This was a world 
he could not understand. Trees grew al- 
most to the sky, branches spreading fan- 
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tastically. The earth was soft and dry, 
and the grass was long and thick and furry, 
not as it was in his time. The air was cool, 
and there were a thousand unknown odors. 

But he was a warrior, and so he went 
forward, leaving the cube where it had 
appeared in the small glade. He glided 
through the shadows, gun in his hand. 

A rabbit stirred, and the dis-gun 
hummed, blasting it from existence. Al- 
most paralyzed with shock at its rude ap- 
pearance, Bill gritted his teeth and went 
forward. Slowly courage returned, as 
knowledge of the power of his gun filled 
his mind. 

He came to the edge of the trees and 
looked across the cleared ground at the 
house. It was blocky and terrifying in the 
night; and he did not understand its pur- 
pose. But he could see light within, and 
so he judged people must be there, although 
how lamps could create such light, he did 
not know. 

And inside the house Barkell sat at his 
desk and propped his aching head with 
chemical-stained hands. Three men 
watched inscrutably, plain ordinary men, 
yet creatures who held the destiny of^a 
world in their grasp. 

“It won’t work,” Barkell said tiredly, 
stupidly. “I’ve gone over my formulae a 
thousand times. There is a factor missing, 
and I can’t find it.” 

The first watcher grunted softly. 

“You’ll find it,” he said. “Good Lord, 
Barkell, you have to. If you fail us now, 
then we’ll be wiped out.” 

The second man nodded. “Total war is 
but months away,” he said through thin 
lips. “We must have your weapon.” 

Barkell shook his head. “I’m quitting,” 
he said. “I’m whippied.” His hand smashed 
at the blueprints on the desk. “It’s pure 
theory, nothing more.” 

The third man stirred. “We’ve put fif- 
teen million in that theory, Barkell. We’ll 
put more if need be. But you’ll turn out 
that weapon.” 


“I can’t,” Barkell cried from a haggard 
face. “I’ve tried, but I can’t do it. Some- 
thing’s missing, and I can’t find it.” 

The second man said: “Barkell, I’m 
warning — ” 

Outside, Bill leaped lithely to the win- 
dow sill. For a moment sheer horror at 
the sight of the identical monsters within 
held him rigid. Then his subconscious mind 
recognized Barkell, and he raised his gun. 

The shot blasted echoes in the room, and 
the bullet caught Bill squarely through the 
chest. He was going forward, and the bul- 
let twisted him aside. His dis-gun hummed, 
and the back wall of the building dissolved 
and vanished without sound. One instant 
it was there, and the next, gone. 

The first man sucked in a deep breath, 
still watching the body. He didn’t know 
the rear wall was gone, none knew it, yet. 

“Hell,” he said. “I’m sorry. I saw the 
gun and I thought it was an assassination 
attempt.” He gazed at the body below. 
“I’m sorry about your monkey.” 

Barkell had discovered the rear wall was 
gone now, and despite .the blind unreality 
of the moment, he came about the desk and 
bent over the body. Two foot tall it was, 
maybe less, and there was a belt about its 
waist, and the miniature squat g;un lay 
close to the black hand. 

Gingerly he picked up the gun, inadver- 
tently touching the firing stud. The desk 
and its papers and the chair and the rear 
of the floor vanished almost without sound. 

“Oh, my Lord!” he whispered, and he 
examined the dis-gun with the sense that 
he was catching glimpses of a dream half- 
remembered. 

“What is it?” the second man said. 

“It’s my weapon — but changed, altered I” 
Perspiration broke on ^arkell’s head. “It 
—it works ! ” 

“But you said — ” 

“Look,” he cried, “that coil is energized 
by the ” 

Barkell had found his weapon, and now 
the future of the world was assured. 




ESCAPE TO 
CHAOS 


By JOHN D. Mac DONALD 


At bay against his dissolving skies he fought- — the last 
'"champion of a star-spanning dynasty which never 
existed — save to die! 


T he third son of Sham, -the rebel son, 
the traitor to Empire,* was pursued 
thrice across the Galaxy, was trapped 
five times and five times he escaped. Now 
he stood in the blue and eternal dusk of a 
cobalt city on Zeran, one of the old planets, 
a planet of many histories, of many peoples, 
of the sadness of things lost beyond regain- 
ing. Zeran kept its face always toward the 
vast pink-orange sun that bore it, a half 
billion miles away. 

Three years before, Shain had listened to 
the reports of the activities of his third 
son, Andro. Shain lay on the couch and ate- 


of the fruit the women had brought him. He 
listened. “Andro said to Telka of Vereen, 
‘How long will you permit my father to 
oppress you?’ Andro said to Clahgaron 
of Lell, ‘When the uprising comes, you 
must be ready to join us.’ ” 

“Enough!” Shain said in the voice of 
Empire. He dropped seeds to the soft am- 
ber floor, selected another fruit. There was 
a small wet sound as he bit into it. He 
chewed, swallowed, yawned. “Have him 
killed,” he said languidly. 

Three years later Andro stood alone in 
the dusk of the city of endless blue. He 
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stood alone with heavy shoulders braced 
against the wall at the end of a forgotten 
alley. His burns suppurated and they 
weakened him, but his hand was firm on the 
grip of the weapon. Forty ships there 
were, and now there were none. Seven 
thousand had- pledged their loyalty beyond 
death, and of the seven thousand the last 
one, the girl, Daylya, had died as he 
dragged her from the ruin of the last ship. 

He was a big man and he waited with a 
big man’s patience. He waited and it was 
hate that gave him the strength to stand 
against his hurt. Once he smiled as he 
thought of what it had co.st them. Four 
times seven thousand. Five times forty 
ships. Rumor among all the planets of 
Empire would make those totals greater. 
The deeds of Andro would be whispered in 
quiet places. And one day another one 
would dare, and win. Andro had shown 
them, shown all of them that revolt, even 
unsuccessful revolt, was possible, and to 
many it would seem a good way to die. 

The wars of nations on ancient earth had 
been the rationalization for the founding 
of what had become galactic empire. For 
centuries as man had exploded across the 
star wastes. Empire had been weak. And 
then when the galactic wars began, star 
against star, cluster against cluster. Empire 
had regained its old strength merely by 
seeming necessary. 

And the House of Galvan had ruled 
Empire for several thousand years. Shain 
of Galvan was no better and no worse than 
the average, Andro knew. The House of 
Galvan had not permitted itself to become 
weak. The men went to the far wild planets 
to find the strong-thighed mothers of Em- 
pire. The men of the House of Galvan were 
big. But the House had ruled too long. 
They had ruled from a time of enlighten- 
ment through to a time of superstition and 
stagnation. Andro, the youngest son, had 
not been as cleverly and carefully indoc- 
trinated into the mores of Empire as his 
eldest brother, Larrent, as the middle 


brother, Masec. He had read much, of the 
olden times. Then, steeped in the rich 
traditions of early days, he had looked 
around him. 

He had seen the prancing perfumed 
artists, claiming an ultimate reality in in- 
comprehensible daubs. He had visited the 
slave markets of Simpar and Chaigan, 
and had been sickened. He had seen that 
the ships were old ships, the weapons old 
weapons, and the old songs forgotten. He 
had seen the dusty rotting machines that 
had been the hope of man, while ten thou- 
sand laborers built, by hand and whip, a 
temple to the glory of the House of Gal- 
van. 

And he had said, “This is the dark age 
of Empire. We have had enough.’’ 

Even as youngest son in the great palaces 
and fortifications of the heart of Empire, on 
the green and gold planet called Rael at 
the heart of the Galaxy, he had only to raise 
a languid hand to acquire forty slave 
women, the rarest of wines, or the tax- 
tribute of a dozen planets for a hundred 
years. 

And he said, “We have had enough.” 

And Shain said, “Have him killed.” 

And Larrent and Masec said. “Have him 
killed.” 

Death was close. The last ship had 
crashed near the wall of the empty blue 
city. The burns on his left side were deep 
enough to hold his doubled fist, and each 
time the wave of weakness lasted a bit 
longer. He wanted to take one more, or 
two, or three or even a dozen with him. 
Another fragment to add to the legend, to 
be said in an awed whi.sper, “And w-hen 
they finally trapped him alone, on Zeran, 
he . . .” 

Andro coughed and it was a cat-weak 
sound in the eternal dusk. Deralan, Chief 
of Empire Police, had personally headed 
this final, successful chase. And Andro 
knew that wiry, dour Deralan w'as a cau- 
tious man. Andro had felt the streets shud- 
der as the ships had landed in a circle 
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around the blue city. The ring of Deralan’s 
men would be advancing toward the heart 
of the city, searching each building with 
care, the ring growing, closed, tighter as 
they neared the center. 

When he breathed there was a bubbling 
in the deepest part of the highest wound 
on his left side. His legs started to bend. 
He braced them once more, lifted his heavy 
head in time to see a flicker of movement 
at the end of the alley. All weakness was 
forgotten as he raised the weapon a trifle. 

There was hard amusement in him as he 
thought how the pursuers must feel. Each 
one of the previous five escapes had bor- 
dered on the miraculous. Now they would 
be expecting a further miracle. 

“No miracles this time,” he said, and 
knew that the borderline of delirium had 
caused him to speak aloud. 

A shadow appeared at the end of the 
alley. He lifted the weapon, sighted care- 
fully. The firmness on which his feet were 
braced opened with an oiled abruptness. It 
wrenched his wounds so that he screamed 
out in agony. As he fell he saw the vast 
rim of the orange star directly overhead 
before the opening clapped shut far above 
him and he fell through an emptiness that 
was blacker than deep space. 

S ARRZ, Deputy Director of the Bureau 
of Socionetics, was a round little man 
with squirrel-bright eyes and a face 
like a plaster death mask. It was situations 
exactly like this which made him realize 


that his EC — Emotional Conditioning — 
was getting a bit frayed around the edges. 
He could not prevent a thalamic reaction to 
such . . . stupidity. There was really no 
other word for it. 

He turned in his chair so that he would 
not have to look at the two of them, so that 
he could regain some of his control. Framed 
in the window, thirty yards across and 
fifteen yards high, was most of the City 
of Transition. It looked, Sarrz sometimes 
thought, like several thousand bridal cakes 
with raspberry frosting. Beyond the ten 
thousand foot towers which marked the 
four corners of the city was darkness. 

In the name of energy conservation 
Transition was now resting on a .8 gravity 
planet in Era J.Iiddle 6 in a high index 
probability. Transition was imitating a 
mountain, hence the opacity beyond the slip 
towers. 

Sarrz realized that his pride in the Field 
Teams was possibly a bit unreasonable. 
He spoke without turning toward the two 
members of the team. 

“The quality of your indoctrination is 
questionable,” he said soft^^ “I shall con- 
duct this on a primer basis. What is Tran- 
sition?” 

He knew by the voice that the younger 
of the two, the female, had spoken. She 
was the atavistic type — ^a throwback to a 
higher index of sensuality and emotional 
sway. A mistake to have ever let her go 
out. 

“Transition,” Calna said, “is an opera- 
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tional station in probability space-time. 
There are three such stations. This one 
operates on the socionetic level through the 
medium of Field Teams.” She used the 
exact words of the basic manual. 

“Excellent,” he said with a trace of 
irony. “Please continue, Agent.” 

Her voice faltered a bit. “There are 
twenty-six known galactic civilizations with 
a high probability index, and many thou- 
sand more . . . distant.” 

He turried and stared at her. With her 
sturdy figure and overlong hair she looked 
like one of the old prints. “Is that the right 
word?” 

“Not distant. Less available,” she cor- 
rected. 

Sarrz leaned back in his chair. “Much 
better. Continue, please.” 

The male agent was obviously uncom- 
fortable. He kept fingering the tunic in- 
signia. Calna said, rapidly, “With the 
discovery and application of the Oxton 
Effect, it became apparent that there was 
no need to limit any galactic civilization to 
the space-time rigidity previously known. 
With easy slip between the twenty-six 
civilizations with high probability index, it 
was believed that a unification on twenty- 
six space-time levels could be accomplished. 
Research had shown that only three space- 
time levels could be unified immediately. 
This was done. The unified civilization of 
three space-time aspects set itself the task 
of bringing the social level of the remaining 
twenty-three up to the point where unifica- 
tion could be undertaken.” 

“And how could this be done?” Sarrz 
asked in silky tone. 

The girl flushed. “Field Teams, trained 
in Socionetics, and based at Transition, 
were assigned to the twenty-three lagging 
cultures. It was discovered that if the 
Field Teams acted openly, as agents from 
a parallel space-time, their efforts caused a 
, deviation in probability of the culture devel- 
opment so that the civilization resulting 
became less probable, and hence could not 


be kept within slip range. It could still be 
reached, of course, as can the several thou- 
sand less probable ones, but only with ex- 
orbitant power expenditure.” 

“I see,” said Sarrz, as though he were 
hearing of it for the first time. He leaned 
forward a bit. “And have we ever lost one 
of these parallel space-time cultures 
through too obvious meddling?” 

“One,” the girl said, “Several years ago. 
It was number seventeen on the program 
chart.” 

Sarrz was ready for the kill. He leaned 
forward a fraction of an inch more. “How 
can you be certain that it isn’t two that we 
have lost. Agent? How can you be certain 
that your violation of all standing in- 
structions hasn’t lost us number four as 
well ?” 

The girl flushed and then turned pale. 
“You sit here in Transition and lose touch 
with the Field Team problems,” she said 
boldly. “Solin and I have been on the 
case for over five years. As soon as we 
were well enough educated in language and 
customs to walk among them as subjects 
of the Empire, we found out that our 
hope was Andro, youngest son of the ruler. 
You do not know. Deputy Director, how 
hard we tried to get close enough to Andro 
to control him, control his rashness, so as 
to improve his timing. He led the revolt 
against Empire when his followers were too 
few, his resources too slim. Five times we 
managed to save him. T could not stand 
by and see him killed in an alley. I could 
not face beginning again. And let me ab- 
solve Solin here, my teammate, from any f 
responsibility. He made the strongest pro- 
test possible. I went ahead on my own 
authority. And I do not think we have 
forced number four out of range, into a 
low probability index.” 

Sarrz closed his eyes for long seconds, 
opened them suddenly and stared at the girl. 
“You were trained. Agent. You were told 
the danger of obvious meddling. You were 
told how long these things can continue. 
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You knew that it may be two thousand 
years before we can steer that culture to 
the point where acceptance and unification 
can be considered. Knowing all these things 
about you, Agent, you leave me with but 
one conclusion. That you became personal- 
ly and emotionally so involved with this 
Andro savage that you lost your head and 
tried, very sentimentally, to save him. Is 
that not true?” She turned her eyes from 
him. “Answer me!” he said softly. 

“I . I don’t know. Possibly it is true.” 

“Agent, there are seven hundred teams 
operating in that parallel culture. Most of 
them are attempting to activate a techni.stic 
renaissance Others are directing the sub- 
jects of that Empire in equally necessary 
paths. Other teams, such as the one you 
two form, have been operating on the 
socio-political level. Up until now there 
has not been one violation of security.” 

Sarrz stood up and walked to the win- 
dow. He whirled “Think of it once! 
Think of what vou’ve done ! One tiny little 
push and a galaxy of two billions of habit- 
at)le planets is pushed forever out of our 
reach ! What did you do with him ?” 

Solin said in a low tone, “We cut the 
passage and as he fell, we resealed it. He 
was unconscious hv the time we floated him 
down to the chamber He was badly hurt. 
Calna stayed with him and I set up the 
field, returned to our ship and activated 
the field, removing both of them from the 
city. He was almost gone. We rebuilt the 
tissues, took him in deep sleep to the dark 
side of that planet, to one of the dead cities 
which they have lost the skill to visit, and 
placed him on the zero metabolic level Then 
we grew worried and came back.” 

"So you grew worried, did you?” Sarrz 
said with acid sweetness. “What am I to 
tell the Director?” 

“Tf only thev hadn’t spotted him as he 
escaped from the ship.” Solin said. ^ 

“I’ve been going over your detailed re- 
ports,” Sarrz said, with a sudden note of 
hope in his voice. “This Deralan, he who 


headed the pursuit, isn’t he a very ambi- 
tious one?” 

“Very,” Solin said. 

"Then there’s our chance! This sixth' 
escape by Andro will ruin Deralan. Shain 
will probably have him shot. Shain will 
want proof of Andro’s death. Is there any 
distinctive mark on this Andro?” 

“A tattoo of the royal House of Calvan 
on the upper portion of the right arm.” 

“Go into slip at once, Solin. Take a 
square of the skin with the tattoo on it. Use 
your finder to contact the Field Team on 
Rael. Give the little trophy to either Agent 
of the team. It will be placed in Deralan’s 
hand before he has his audience with Shain. 
I don’t think Deralan will ask any ques- 
tions.” 

“But then,” said Calna, in a thin voice, 
“when Andro reappears ...” 

“He won’t reappear. He’ll sleep there 
for ten thousand years, if it seems neces- 
sary.” 

The girl stood up. one hand at her throat. 
“You can’t do that!” 

“You have no hand in any more discus- 
sion of either policy or procedure, girl. 
You are no longer an Agent. You will 
receive all the usual pensions. Report to 
field five at once. They’ll have orders on 
you. You are being sent back to our own 
space-time. Any planet preference?” 

“ Earth, the girl said softly. 

For a moment Sarrz forgot his irrita- 
tion with her. “Indeed! I guess I never 
noticed origin on y'our card. Do you know, 
this is the first time I have ever actually met 
anyone from our planet of origin.” 

She lifted her chin, with a look of pride. 
“It is a good place,” she said. , “It is a good 
place to know, and a good place to go 
back to.” 

“I am sorry,” Sarrz said with gentle- 
ness. “Possibly you were never right for 
this sort of work. I am truly sorry.” 

“Why can not Andro be released to re- 
cruit new personnel for his revolt?” she 
asked. “Wouldn’t it save time?” 
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The irritation came back into Saarz’ 
voice. “Release him and he knows that he 
did not escape through his own powers. He 
knows he was helped, and to him it would 
be help through the good offices of the 
supernatural. He would at once relate 
this last escape to the previous five, and 
become, through his new convictions, a 
son of the gods rather than a revolutionary. 
Rebellion would change from a social to 
a quasi-religious basis, and we know that 
in order to keep number four within the 
high probability index range, we must 
hasten development along the same lines 
as would normally occur. We have plotted 
their culture curve. We can accelerate it 
without affecting probability, but we can- 
not redraw the curve on a new basis with- 
out losing them forever, or at least until 
slip becomes possible for lesser nrobabili- 
ties, and our technicians in symbolics say 
that will never occur.” 

“So,” Calna said in a dead tone, “you 
will leave him there. A living death.” 

“There is no room for sentimentality in 
our work,” Sarrz said. 

Calna turned and left the Deputy nir°c- 
tor’s headquarters. The door orifice folded 
softly shut behind her. 

E .^RTH was always the orimn. Sym- 
bolics made that clear. Ten thou- 
sand times ten thousand. Earth was 
the planet of origin. In the beginnings of 
the science of Symbolic Probability, it was 
thought all deviations were of equal value. 
The result would he, if it could .he vizualized 
at all, in the shape of a fan, with an infinity 
of lines diverging from a fixed point, lines 
equally spaced. 

This concept did not take into account 
the limitations on culture deviation. Al- 
ways it was humankind,- and reactions — 
social reactions — are limited, so it became 
a problem or dividing infinity by the 
finite. The result is infinity also, but the 
lines were no longer equally spaced from 
the common point. They were bundled. 


Each space-time frame was thus co-existent 
with its sister probabilities. And as^long 
as they were bundled, grouped, you could 
slip from one sister probability into the 
next. 

The space-time frame in which the con- 
ception originated had tried to jump extra- 
galactic space and had been hurled back. It 
was a rigid Iwundary to further expansion, 
until, of course, it was found that there 
we’-e twenty-six sunerimposed home gal- 
axies in the probabilitv grouping. The small 
go'den pvramidal ships quivered, shim- 
mered. became milkv and disappeared in 
one frame to reannear in the next. So 
mated were three of the probabditv frames 
that the languages, the mores, even the fads 
and fa.shions were co-existent. Had it not 
been oo.s.sible to slip to one of the other two, 
the .slip would have been accomplished in 
the other direction within a matter of 
mon*bs rather than years. Three were 
read'’ for unification. Twentv-three needed 
acc^Hration in their own charted culture 
line One was lost. One dav it would be 
twent'-five times two billion planets. 
Svmolic Probability Indicated that there 
were other bundles of .space-time frames 
in which complete unitv and cross-travel 
had been achieved, but their probabilities 
were so divergent, and on so low an index 
that slip could not be accomplished. 

Slip was the onlv word that would fit 
the mode of travel. Travel in a dimension 
for which there was no name. A dimension 
folded luxin itself, so that the little golden 
.ships were neither up nor down nor side- 
wavs. Tbev neither shrank nor expanded. 
They “ slipped” acro.ss a probability matrix 
into a sister reality without positional 
change. So close were the co-existences that 
it explained everything that had ever gone 
bump in the night, shadow’s half-seen out 
of the corner of the eye. You left your 
owm frame and entered the sister frame 
which had been brushing at the sensory 
tendrils through generations of super- 
stitution. And the frame you left behind 
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was the frame which, through its very 
closeness, had appeared to rap on tables 
and speak through trumpets. 

Calna stepped from the express strip 
onto a local strip and then across the in- 
creasingly slower strips to the platform of 
field five. The planet on which Transition 
rested, was in Era 6, a frame not ready for 
unification. She had been assigned to Era 4. 
Eras one, two and three were the unified 
ones, and, with her loss of Agent standing,’ 
the only ones available to her. Possibly, 
in her lifetime, another would be unified. 
Era twenty, she had heard, was almost 
ready. Transition rested in Era 6, next to 
space stations constructed in Eras one, two 
and three. 

She turned and looked back across the 
city she would never see again. To the 
great mass of peoples in Eras one, two, 
and three, the three great cities constructed 
to slip across probability lines were more 
rumor than actuality. Only trained minds 
could comprehend the enormity of the task 
the three unified cultures had set them- 
selves. Only highly specialized people could 
aid in the task. 

To the average man and woman of. the 
three basic eras, it was merely a new and 
wondrous and inexplicable advantage to be 
able to enjoy three contiguous environ- 
ments. Those with ample means arranged 
title to the same piece of property co-ex- 
istent on three probability levels. The slip 
field was installed in a central doorway with 


minimal controls. Each room was three 
rooms. For the very wealthy, proper posi- 
tioning of the co-existent homes could 
result in three climates. to be enjoyed. The 
ideal was a tropic warmth in one, eternal 
springtime in the next,, and a crisp and 
endless October in the third.- 

She turned her back on Transition. There 
was a thickness in her throat. She knew 
that she should feel shame at the enormity 
of her mistake — and yet she could not. She 
knew that her identification with Andro 
had been too intense, and yet she did not 
wish it any other way. 

“Ex-Agent to Era One,” she, said crisp- 
ly to the routing clerk. He eyed her curious- 
ly. Ex-Agents were rare. Dead Agents 
were not so rare. Resignation was unheard 
of. And so the routing clerk knew that the 
change of status had been disciplinary. 

The customary respect shown to Agents 
was markedly lacking. He stared at her 
until she flushed. “Why the delay?” she 
asked angrily. 

He winked. “Are your i)ensions going to 
be big enough for two of us?” he asked, 
leering. 

“I can still put you on report,” she said. 

“But you won’t.” He yawned. “Take 
the one at the end of the platform.” 

She walked out and down the platform. 
She saw it and felt lost. It was one of the 
rooted ships, built only for the slip be- 
tween frames. Unlike the Agent ships. It 
could not leap like a golden arrow from 
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planet to planet within any frame. It would 
contain no survival equipment. The mini- 
mal controls would be no more complex 
than the buttons in an elevator. 

Once she was in that stodgy ship there 
would be no turning back. She slowed her 
pace as she neared it. The ship beyond was 
a true Agent’s ship, with its double control 
panel, one for probability change, one for 
positional change. She could see the new 
seal beside the insignia and knew that this 
ship had just been completely checked and 
re-equipped. 

She turned and glanced back. The rout- 
ing clerk had his back to her. She moved 
quickly then. It had to be done in seconds. 
She darted into the Agent’s ship. In her 
mind was the great stabbing pain that 
came wnth disobedience. It was the same 
pain she had felt when overruling Solin 
and rescuing Andro. Conditioning caused 
that pain, and should have made dis- 
ol>edience impossible. But, as in the rescue 
of Andro, there was something in her that 
fought the pain, made it endurable. 

She knew that to slip to Era 4 would 
mean capture within seconds. She picked 
Era 18 at random. As she hit the lever 
with the base of her palm, she heard the 
suck-snap of the port behind her. As the 
ship began to fade around her she heard 
the clangor of the alarm. In thirty seconds 
they could track her. As the ship shim- 
mered back into life ip Era 18. she dropped 
her hands to the low^er panel and shot it 
straight up at maximum takeoff. As the 
planet dwindled in the screen, she chopped 
the ship over onto SL drive, counted slow- 
ly to ten, swumg it out of SL twenty light- 
years from the planet, slipped over into Era 
22. picked a random course change, put it 
back into SL for a twenty count. After 
nine Era shifts in which she kept away 
from the basic eras and from Era 4, she 
knew that pursuit was out of the question. 

The strain of escape had kept her from 
thinking of the consequences of her act. 
Now that she was safe for a time, she felt 


slack, exhausted. She wept for the first 
time since she was a child. When there 
were no more tears, she slept. 

CHAPTER TWO 

Cahxa 

S ARRZ stood at attention facing the 
Director. The words that had lashed 
out at him made fed faint and dizzy. 
There was contempt on the Director’s 
gaunt face. 

Sarrz tried again. He said, “But no 
Agent has disobeyed a — ” 

“Be still! What order had you started 
to give when I put you under arrest?” 

“I had ordered Agent Solin to go to 
Era 4 and destroy the body of Andro. I 
thought she would immediately try to . . . 
you see, there’s an emotional attachment 
. . . seemed logical that. ...” 

“Do you remember your history, Sarrz? 
What, in its simplest sense, was cancer?” 

“Why . . uncontrolled cell growth, 

starting with one rebel cell and — ” 

“Any Agent, Sarrz, equipped with an 
Agent’s ship, is ver 3 % very dose to being 
impregnable. We are dealing with an un- 
balanced Agent, for the first time in socio- 
netic history. You would have fixed it so 
that she would have returned to that place 
and found tliis Andro destro 3 'ed. Revenge 
is a typical emotion in an unbalanced mind. 
\^ffiat, then, would keep her from using 
the ship and her mobility to intrude in the 
most destructive possible way on all prob- 
ahilih' frames within our reach?” 

SaiTz blanched. “Bht. . . 

“One rebel cell in our structure, Sarrz 
Remember that. If we are not to lost twen- 
ty-two sister galaxies, we must eliminate 
her. Possibly you think this is an alarmist 
reaction. Agent Calna ceased to be predict- 
able when she prejudiced the entire opera- 
tion in Era four. Angered and hurt she can 
force twenty-two cultures off their extra- 
polated pattern. Saying that she retains 
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enough loyalty to refrain from doing that 
is mere wishful thinking. I want every 
available Field Team briefed and assigned 
to the planet Era four calls Zeran. I want a 
trap that she won’t see on the way in, and 
can’t slip out of. Is that clear?” 

“It is clear,” Sarrz said with an effort. 

“In the meantime proceed with your 
plan of presenting Shain, through Solin 
and the team on Rael, with proof of the 
death of his youngest son. But warn Solin 
not to kill Andro. Not under any circum- 
stances. Once we have the girl, Andro can 
be safely killed.” ' 

WHEN Deralan had been young, he had 
not feared space flight. He stood as a guest 
on the bridge of the flagship of the police 
fleet returning to Rael. He was returning 
to report to Shain the utter destruction of 
the remnants of Andro’s rebel force. And 
the sixth escape of Andro himself. 

Deralan was a realist. The execution 
would be swift, and relatively painless. Eor 
a time he had considered lying to Shain. 
But lying led straight to the rooms of evil 
repute under the main palace, and there 
Deralan would scream until Shain found 
the truth and permitted him to die. 

In his youth he had accepted the great, 
roaring, shuddering, thundering ships as a 
part of life that would never change. Now 
he knew of the great fields where tens of 
thousands of the ships moldered away, as 
no one had the skill to repair them. If the 
drive failed in flight, the crew and pas- 
sengers were dead. It was that simple. 

And many had failed. Abilities had been 
lost, somehow. He could see the sign of 
those lost abilities in the puffy face of the 
captain of the flag ship now standing before 
the vast control board, watching his officers 
complete the intricate procedure for land- 
ing. Deralan felt a vast bitterness. They 
were like monkeys firing a gun. The mon- 
key pulled the trigger and the gun went 
bang. Ask the monkey to explain the prin- 
ciple of expansion of gasses. The officers 


pulled switches in the order prescribed in 
the space flight manuals. The ship landed. 
It was that simple. If one switch was pulled 
and somewhere in the guts of the ship a 
coil failed, that was too bad, and very very 
fatal. 

Routine repairs could be made. New 
tubes, oxygenation equipment — things on 
that level. But what made the ship take off, 
accelerate to ten lights, deaccelerate and 
land — what induced the normal gravity 
under any acceleration — what force adapted 
the view screens to the acceleration — all 
those things were mysteries, lost in the 
ancient past when men were wiser, strong- 
er. 

Deralan thought sourly that Andro had 
not been very farsighted. All he had to do 
was wait. He could die knowing that within 
a thousand years there would be no more 
ships that would function. With no more 
ships, the House of Galvan would rule one 
planet rather than a galaxy. Each inhabited 
planet would be isolated, left to go its own 
way, find its own answers, maybe win its 
way back to space. The ships would die and 
Empire would die with them. 

Now the face of Rael was so close that 
it filled all of the view screen, the tiny drift 
of cloud appearing flat against the surface. 
Deralan’s mind kept returning to the report 
the three men had given him. He could not 
suppress a thin eerie feeling of aw’e and 
concern. “I saw him. He seemed to be 
hurt. He had a weapon. As I aimed, he 
dropped out of sight. We went back there. 
There was no place for him to get out. 
There was no hole for him to drop through. 
He was just . . . gone.” 

Shain would not be amused by that 
story. Three of them had seen it. Deralan 
•had isolated the three who had seen it hap- 
pen. After considering all sides of the 
question he had killed them. His power 
over his men was that of life and death, 
with no questions asked. Their eye-witness 
account was an embarrassing factor, an 
unnecessary factor in the equation. Deralan 
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felt no regret, and no satisfaction over it. 

He knew that he did not dare lie to 
Shain, and yet he wished to continue to 
live. It was impasse. 

The fleet landed, a far smaller fleet than 
had set out in pursuit of Andro. A guard 
of honor awaited Deralan as he disem- 
barked. They formed a hollow square 
around him. Deralan smiled. Shain hadn’t 
been thinking of honor when he sent the 
guard. Shain had been thinking of escape. 

Metal-clad heels struck the paving in 
harsh cadence as the twelve guards escorted 
Deralan down the center of the Avenue of 
Kings. The once-proud street had become 
a place of bazaars. Rael was a wise and 
sour old planet. To it had come the dregs 
of a thousand planets, the sycophants, the 
cheats, with their smell of depravity, their 
swaggering insolence. One did not walk 
alone at night on Rael. 

The aimless crowds opened to let the 
guard through. Some of them jeered at 
the guards and then fell suddenly silent as 
they recognized Deralan, feared almost as 
much as Shain himself and his elder sons. 

A drunk reeled too close to the guard. 
The man at the front left corner of the 
hollow square reversed his ceremonial 
short-sword with a practised gesture and 
smashed the man’s skull with the heavy 

grip- 

They marched through the stink of the 
bazaars, past the crones that vended 
remedies for every ill, past the street girls 
in their rags, past men who turned with 
jerky quickness to hide a wanted face from 
the keen eye of Deralan. The main palace 
towered at the end of the Avenue of Kings. 
They marched through three gates so huge 
that the tflen did not have to change forma- 
tion. Only the fourth gate was so narrow 
that they shifted to a column of twos. 
Deralan was midway, along the column. 

Just as he passed through the gate a 
screaming girl came racing from the side, 
her eyes wide with panic. A bearded man 
chased her. In her fright she ran directly 


into Deralan, staggering him. The guards 
cursed and shoved her roughly back into 
the grasp of the bearded man. Deralan fin- 
gered the object the girl had thrust into his 
hand. It had a soft texture. In the great 
main ball of the palace he risked a glance 
at it. For a moment he did not know what 
it was. When he at last understood what it 
was, his mind reeled with the shock, and 
his mouth went dry. 

But Deralan was a realist and an oppor- 
tunist. They took him back through the 
corridors to the private apartments of 
Shain. Shain was a ruin of what had been 
an enormous, powerful man. Years of de- 
bauch had left him looking like a pig carved 
of cold lard. 

“Your report told me nothing,” Shain 
said. 

Deralan straightened up from the cere- 
monial bow. “Forgive me,” he said. “I 
possibly took a childish pleasure in antic- 
ipating this moment.” 

“I have some childish pleasures waiting, 
if I don't like your report.” 

Deralan bowed again, advanced and 
handed the object to Shain. “My proof, 
your imperial majesty.” 

Shain unfolded the soft square. He stared 
at it. Then he threw back his great head 
and began to laugh. He laughed until tears 
squeezed out of the small eyes and rolled 
down the white heavy cheeks: Deralan took 
a deep breath. He knew that he was out of 
danger. 

“How did you do it?” Shain demanded. 

“We searched the city. I found him 
myself, and killed him. It was your wish.” 

“You did well. Tonight we shall celebrate 
your victory . . . and . . . and the death of 
the best of my three sons, the death of the 
only one fit to be Emperor.” 

A lways, in a limited world, the 
machines grew more powerful. 
Machines were a form of inbreed- 
ing. Man turned his attentions onto his 
own pleasures and comforts and the ma- 
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chines grew, giving sage electronic atten- 
tion to the complexities of equations with a 
thousand variables. And man grew softer 
within his limitations. 

But now, with multiple realities waiting 
to be merged, the machines were of little 
help. Properly guided, the machines had 
indicated the possibility of multiple space- 
time frames, had assisted in finding a way 
to reach them. But once reached, it was 
once again up to man to work with hands 
and eyes and heart to achieve that unity 
which would weld twenty-five conditional 
realities into one world. 

The Agents were recruited from those 
who, in less pressing times, would be 
termed malcontents, would be difficult to 
control, manage. All of them were, in one 
sense atavistic. 

The Agent was man. His tools were 
provided by the machines. And no tools in 
history equaled the golden pyramidal agent 
ships. They were the extension of the 
Agent, the way the stone ax fitted the 
horny palm of the Neanderthal. On SL 
drive they could span the galaxy in a 
mouth. The webbed forces, interlocked and 
convoluted like the surface of a brain, 
shimmered constantly along the five planes 
of the ships. They were very close to being 
invulnerable. They could dive into a planet 
crust, protecting the Agent in much the 
way an insect would be protected while 
held in the palm of an iron fist as the fist 
was driven into loam. They could move in 
any direction except time, and at speeds 
beyond contractive effects. Yet it was the 
Man and not the Ship. 

Calna entered Era 4 at the galactic rim. 
She was lost. It took long hours of feeding 
data into the computors to arrive at exact 
position. Since exact position was only 
exact in relation to any known object, she 
calculated her speed in relation to Zeran’s 
sun in the invisible distance. She established 
course corrections. The ship flickered once 
and was gone. Twenty hours later the 
alarm brought her out of deep sleep a 


hundred million miles from Zeran. She had 
set the protective web so that light was 
bent around the tiny ship. She risked 
observation, in three-second intervals, re- 
turning to objective invisibility each time. 
She knew that she could be detected only 
by a chance intersection of her path from 
the galactic rim. It was a risk she had to 
take. 

She stretched the weakness of sleep from 
her body and tried to think clearly. She 
was afraid. She suspected weakness in her- 
self that implied an eventual failure. The 
rescue of Andro was, in Sarrz’ terms, weak- 
ness. Emotionality. In all probability it 
would make her reactions predictable. And 
so she had to fight for a cold objectivity. “ 
What made it most difficult was that 
thoughts of Andro made her heart pound 
and her face flush. Agents were taught to 
consider the peoples of backward frames as 
pawns to be moved at will, sacrificed for 
the sake of socionetic gambits. But she 
thought of Andro in the. way of a^woman 
rather than an agent. Yet, even if she were 
to rescue Andro and take him out of reach 
of the Field Teams who were undoubtedly 
waiting, what would he think of her ? What 
would he see in this strong-bodied woman 
of a more mature culture? This woman 
with the grey-bright eyes and the hair like 
ripened grain in a September sun. 

She remembered the harsh and shame- 
ful joy ,with which she had seen the death 
of the woman, Daylya whose beauty had 
been like a warm cry in the night. 

Andro was, above all ^Ise, a strong proud 
man. He would not react kindly to being 
aided by a woman who, in all except brute 
muscle, equaled or surpassed his own 
strength. . 

The possibility that they had already 
killed him was like the first rasp of the 
knifeblade against her throat. She knew 
how she would plan it were she in charge 
of those attempting to intercept her. She 
would make the path to Andro’s black and 
quiet tomb very simple. And escape impos- 
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sible. By a focus of power five other Agent 
ships could hold her ship in stasis. She 
sensed that they were waiting. 

She knew the exact location of Andro’s 
body. It was in a crj'pt in the small room 
of the highest tower in a frozen city aban- 
doned for half of time. The body would be 
hard and tough as granite. If there were 
some way to snatch it up on the run. . . 

Anything could be transferred from 
planet to ship providing the proper field 
were built around the item to be trans- 
ferred. A field was created by a tiny genera- 
tor no larger than a .plum. It could be set 
to create a field a foot across, or five miles 
across. But it had to be placed in position. 

The item could be received inside the 
ship, or received within any given ra-’ge 
of the ship. She made her plan. If was 
dependent on deceiving them through ap- 
parently descending to land near the cr^T^t. 
Their reaction times would be trigger-fast. 
It would be close, and with no possibility 
of fumbling. 

She boldly dropped the ship's screens and 
streaked toward the dark side of Zeran. 
She came down through the blackness 
with her view screens adjusted so that the 
ruined city stood out as though bathed in a 
great light. The adjusted generator lay 
in the small disposal port. The piort switch 
was hooked in with the comoutor which in 
turn was hooked with the aiming 
screen. She waited without breathing, her 
hands on the lower panel, fingertips moist 
on the controls. The interval of drop was 
to be twenty seconds. The instant she heard 
the click, she chopped the ship into SL 
drive and winked away into space She 
felt for a fractional part of a second the 
drag of the focused power of the other 
Agent ships. It was as though, for that 
moment, her ship flew through molten lead. 
For the moment there was nothing for her 
to do. She had set the ship to come out of 
SL at exactly twenty seconds from the 
moment of the drop. The port was ready 
and skin-gravity set to hold any air that 


would escape, heat screen ready to combat 
the cold of space. 

She put her hand on the main port con- 
trol. The moment she felt the tiny, twisting 
dislocation that meant the end of SL, she 
tripped the control and the port yawned. 
The receiving area was set outside the open 
port. With the suddenness of an explosion 
the entire top of the tower appeared in the 
receiving area, swung over and thudded 
against the ship. Using the top panel she 
slipped ship and tower into Era 20 to give 
her a few more moments of grace. 

The rough stone of the tower was flat 
against the open port. Using the hand 
blower she crumbled a hole through the 
stone, exposing one comer of the black 
crypt. She widened the hole, caught the 
crypt with the focused beam of the attrac- 
tor. angled it through the port.- Ignoring 
the crumbled stone that had drifted in, she 
shut the port and tried to flee. 

T he ship did not move. She cried out. 
and fojight the controls. Her hands 
flashed across the panels as she tried 
combinations of controls. Higher and higher 
rose the thin whine of the ship’s screens, 
fighting the holding force. She applied all 
power to a straight SI. drive, feeling the 
heat rising within the ship. The ship grew 
hotter and she waited, her jaw set, until 
shF could scent the acrid odor of the 
scorched tendrils of her hair. Then, with 
one fast motion, she cut off everything in 
the ship The pursuers were in the position 
of a man who nins to break down a door 
when the door opens just before his shoul- 
der touches it. Calna’s ship gave a tiny 
lurch and she was ready to take advantage 
of it. She slipped to Era 1 , and immediately 
to Era 25, and applied full SL drive the 
moment the new frame had been attained. 

The ship whipped off into freedom, and 
she laughed aloud with a note of hysteria. 
She used a completely random pattern of 
slip and direction, taking no chances, work- 
' ing for long hours on the twin panels until 
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she knew that pursuit was impossible. She 
knew the danger of awakening Andro in 
too unfamiliar an environment. The chance 
of madness was too great. 

In Era 11, one of the most backward 
ones, she found the planet she wanted. In 
more sophisticated probability frames, it 
had been turned into a rest planet for 
Agents. It was uninhabited in all frames 
except the basic thre^. The best aspect of 
it was that it was not the last place they’d 
look for her. Anticipating her reaction, they 
would look at once in the last place. It was 
neither the best nor the Worst, thus a 
median chance in several billion. 

She drifted low across the springtime 
face of the planet and selected a place where 
a crystal stream came down across rocks 
to form a pool beside a slant of lush green 
grass. She tucked the ship between the 
mighty roots of a fairyland tree so tall that 
clouds' brushed its crown. This was a planet 
on which one felt elfin. Small and wild and 
free. The vastness of the trees and the 
boulders and the utter stillness were the 
artifacts of magic. 

She opened the purloined crypt and laid 
her fingers against the marble coldness of 
Andro’s cheek. All body functions were 
suspended She moved quickly and lightly 
as she prepared the twin injections that 
would bring* him slowly up to the thresh- 
old of life once again. The tips of the 
needles had to be heated before she could 
put them into the vein on his inner arm. 


She made the injections and then laid 
her head against his broad chest. It was like 
listening to a stone. It was the coldness of 
death and she felt small and afraid. With 
no circulation of the blood, with the blood 
itself as still and hard as the red veins in 
marble, it took a long time for the effect 
to spread from the point of innoculation. 

The heart, at last, gave a slow thud. She 
counted to thirty before she heard the next 
thud. Each time the interval decreased by 
a full second. Body warmth began to re- 
turn. When he took his first fluttering, 
shallow breath, she straightened up and 
smiled down at him. There was color in his 
face again. 

With the help of the small attractor she 
unhooked from her belt, she lifted him 
effortlessly and' carried him through the 
port and placed him on the fresh-scented 
grass at the edge of the deep blue pool. 

Then, motivated by a force that was 
strange to her, she used the cleansing 
chamber of the ship, webbed fresh garments 
for herself in a brighter color than ever 
before. 

CHAPTER THREE 

Revolt on Simpar! 

T he slip towers glowed, gfrew misty 
and fhdistinct. The City of Transi- 
tion gave a delicate shrug of rasp- 
berry shoulders and slipped from Era 6 to 
Era 4. The risk of thus hastening the de- 
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viation from plotted culture line was great. 
But the Director felt that coordination 
could better be obtained within the target 
era than from outside. As yet no method of 
direct communication between eras had 
been devised. Field Team reports could be 
received at Transition and orders could go 
out only if the city were in the era which 
ex-Agent Calna had made so critical. 

Sarrz felt lost. The Director had stepped 
in to handle direct coordination of Field 
Teams. Sarrz was left without a function. 
Though it irked him, it did give him a 
chance to review the entire picture. As with 
all directing heads in Socionetics, Sarrz 
had a good background in Symbolic Prob- 
ability. With the idle and aimless feeling 
of mental doodling, he decided to equate the 
index of probability of the loss of further 
space-time frames. 

He took the small table which held the 
computer and swung it around within easy 
reach. He put it on alphabetic scale and 
ignored, as he fed in the data, the glow of 
the ‘insufficient data’ light. He had the 
direct loss of one era, the pending loss of a 
second, plus areas of disturbance in three 
more. 

He read off the index and it startled him. 
He cleared the computer and tried again. 
Same result. He sat and listened to the 
quickening: thud of his heart. The index 
of probability of all sister space-time frames 
being lost was almost grotesquely high, so 
high that complete data would have to be 
within itself improbable in order to level 
off the result based on incomplete data. 

The inference was that some outside 
factor was at work, some unequated factor. 
There was a parallel in astronomy. Find 
the deviation and then look for the cause. 

Suddenlv Sarrz realized that this matter 
was of highest importance. . The Director 
must be informed, and at once.- 

He reached for the switch that would 
enable him to communicate with the Direc- 
tor. 

And that was the way they found him. 


His heart had stopped as his fingertips 
had touched the switch. 

ANIMAL caution did not desert Andro 
as he recovered consciousness. He neither 
stirred nor opened his eyes. He remained 
quite still and concentrated on bringing all 
senses up to peak awareness. Hearing — 
the soft rush and babble of water, a crack- 
ling stir, as of wind in leaves. Scent — the 
spiced smell of brush and forest and wild 
places. Touch — brush of grass against his 
arm. Warm air against his body. He re- 
membered the deepness of the burn wounds. 
He concentrated his sensory attention on 
the wounded areas and could find no mes- 
sage of pain from, the scorched nerve ends. 
He increased the .depth of his respiration 
and could not detect the quick knives that 
had stabbed him with each breath as he 
stood in the blue shadows of the alley. 

He remembered those who had joined 
him, and who had lost. Grief was deep and 
slow and still. Daylya and all the others. 
His fault. And born of impatience. Had he 
waited, grown a bit stronger, planned more 
thoroughly. . . . 

His ear picked up the whisk of grass 
against an approaching foot. Fingertips 
touched his chest over his heart. He opened 
his eyes just enough to see the figure out- 
lined against the sky, bending over him. 
The equation was simple. Once all your 
allies are dead, all who remain are enemies. 

Andro struck with clenched fist, with a 
roll that brought the heavy muscles of 
shoulder and back into the blow. He rolled 
onto hands and knees and jumped up onto 
his feet, weaving a little from weakness. He 
stood under a strange sky near the mighti- 
est tree he had ever seen and looked down 
on the crumpled unconscious figure of a 
woman. She wore a toga-like garment of 
lime yellow, a wide belt from which small 
unknown devices dangled. Her hair had 
the clarity and purity of the white fall of 
water into the deep blue pool a few yards 
away. On the angle of her jaw was the 
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spreading stain of the force of the blow. 
He stood and waited and listened for 
others. There was no sound but the water 
and the wind. He bent over and fingered 
her jaw clumsily. The bone did not feel 
loose and broken under his fingers. 

It was then that he remembered his 
wounds. He looked at his side, and found a 
strange thing. The skin was clear, firm, 
healthy over the wounds, and he would 
have thought he had dreamed the wounds 
were it not for the untanned pallor of the 
new skin. 

He looked at the woman again, and he 
frowned. The alley floor had given way 
under him and he had fallen into darkness. 
The woman was connected with that phe- 
nomenon in some way. At the moment she 
was helpless. Yet the devices on the belt 
she wore were a promise that she might 
not remain helpless. He rolled her over 
and looked for a place to unhook the belt. 
It seemed to have no fastening and it fitted 
too tightly around her slim waist to be 
slipped dowm over her hips. He contented 
himself with unhooking the small devices. 
He could not guess their uses. Yet they 
had a gleam that spoke of efficiency, utility. 
There were six of them. He carried them 
carefully in his cupped hands and placed 
them behind a stone. It taxed his strength 
to tear a strip from the hem of the lime 
yellow toga. With the strip he bound her 
hands tightly behind her, placing the knot 
out of the reach of her fingers. As he 
tightened the knot, his right arm extended, 
he saw that the tattoo was gone from his 
upper arm. It was replaced with another 
area of that pallid healthy skin. 

Andro sat a few feet from the woman 
and waited for her to regain consciousness. 
He tried to guess what had happened. He 
still wore the leather and metal battle skirt, 
but his cape was gone. He remembered 
tearing it off as it had started to flame, 
throwing it aside as he picked up the dying 
girl and carried her through the great 
smashed place in the hull of his ship. The 


battle skirt showed signs of having been 
scorched. The thongs that bound his san- 
dals were blackened, crisped and the hair 
had been burned from his calves and ankles. 
The holster at his right side was empty. 

The woman’s face was toward him as 
she opened her eyes. Her eyes were a clear 
grey and they saw nothing. They focused 
on him and he did not like the look of 
intelligence that came into them. In face 
and body he found her pleasing, but the 
eyes alarmed him. They spoke too clearly 
of knowledge beyond his own — knowledge 
that made him feel like a child. He saw her 
test the strength of the strip that hound 
her wrists, then sit up awkwardly, throw 
her head back to swing a heavy strand of 
her hair away from her face. She smiled at 
him as a conspirator would smile. ^ 

“Who are you?’’ he asked heavily. 

She moved her under jaw from side to 
side and grimaced. “You are strong, 
Andr6.” 

“Who are you?’’ 

“Your friend. Your very good friend. 
Mv name is Calna.” 

“Calna,” he said, tasting the word care- 
fully. “I was dying. Now I am whole again. 
I was trapped, and now I am free. If you 
did that, it is evidence that you are a friend. 
But your purposes in doing that may make 
you enemy rather than friend.” 

She glanced down at her belt. “Untie me, 
Andro. The bonds are too tight.” 

He untied her. She stood up, flexing her 
hands, rubbing her wrists. The top of her 
shining head was on a level with his eyes. 
She smiled at him and there was something 
in the smile he didn’t like. 

She said, “I’m helpless now because you 
took the things from my belt?” 

“Of course.” 

She put her hands on him and he tried 
to strike her again. He cried out in sudden 
agony as her fingers found pressure points. 
She did not cease smiling. She touched his 
elbows in what could have almost been a 
caress and both arms hung slack and use- 
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less. Her hand swept across the side of his 
throat and he fell heavily. He tried to move 
and though his effort made the sweat stream 
from his face, he could not move. 

She sat beside him and said softly, “It 
will go away in a few moments, Andro. 
And do not let your pride be hurt. Those 
are methods in which I was. carefully 
trained.” She stood up and glanced around. 
She went unerringly to the stone behind 
which he had hid the shining things. She 
picked them up and hooked them casually 
onto the belt. 

Some of the weakness had left him. He 
sat up and glared at her. She laughed. 
“Don’t look so fierce, Andro.- You see, I 
know you very well. I’ve known you for 
four long years. There were five escapes 
before this last one. Probably you thought 
they were good luck, or even good judg- 
ment. I was helping you, Andro. Six times 
you should have died, and I helped you. 
The seventh time occurred while you were 
unconscious and that was the worst time of 
all, the most dangerous.” 

“Why did you help me?” 

“I am not from your world, Andro.” 

“I have guessed that.” 

“My world was interested in your revolt 
against Shain. It was to our advantage to 
help you succeed. We helped in many ways, 
but not enough. I was following orders 
given to me. When it was seen that our 
help was not enough, I was ordered to let 
you die on Zeran. I disobeyed orders.” 

“Why?” 

Calna frowned. “I ... I don’t really 
know. I knew that I was becoming emo- 
tionally interested, in you, but that in itself 
should not have been strong enough to 
enable me to act counter to my training. 
It just became something I ... I had to 
do, Andro. Now I am being hunted by my 
world.” 

"As I am being hunted by mine?” 

"No. Your world believes you are dead.” 

He stood up as the last increment of his 
strength flooded back. He looked around. 


“Is this^your world or mine ?” ■ 

“Neither.” 

He stared at her. “What are we to do? 
How did we come here ? I wish to go back 
to my own world. I left . . . many things 
unfinished.” 

“You cannot go back. There is no way.” 

Andro watched her for a moment. “Un- 
til that moment, I believe you told the 
truth. Now why do you start to lie?” 

“Listen carefully and understand, if you 
can. I will say it as simply as I possibly 
can, Andro. We tried to help your world 
without making our presence known. If 
we did it too obviously, your world would 
grow out of our reach and we could no 
longer visit it. If you should go back now, 
the mere factmf your returning from the 
dead will put your world out of our reach. 
So I cannot permit that.” 

He studied her. “That seems odd, 
Calna. You say you are being hunted by 
your world. Can they hunt for you here?” 

“Of course.” 

*nrhen why not return me to my world. 
You say it will place my world out of reach. 
Then wouldn’t that mean safety for you, in 
my world?” 

“Yes, but it is against all my training, 
all I believe in, and ...” 

He saw her indecision and for the first 
tipie he felt that his strength equaled hers. 
He put his hands lightly on her shoulders, 
felt her tense under his touch. He looked 
into her grey eyes until her glance wavered, 
dropped. She came into his arms with a 
small cry in her throat that was like a 
confession of weakness, that was the sign 
of the transfer to him of the authority for 
whatever path they would take into the 
unknown future. 

“We will go to my world,” he said. He 
felt her acquiescence. “And before we re- 
turn,” he said, "you will teach me how to 
use the devices of your world. When I 
return I shall be stronger than Shain and 
Larrent and Masec, even with no follow- 
ers.” 
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She stood a little apart from him then, 
her head lowered. “My people will be 
looking for us in your world. They will 
want to'stop us, before the effects of your 
return have made sufficient change in your 
world to move it out of their reach.” 

At a place zvhich was the essence of no- 
place. and in a time which, in stasis, was 
no-time, there ivas a record of progress in 
the analysis of paradox, where directed 
thought maintained the record, where a 
billion eras moved the record one half-step 
nearer the point where at last all inhniHes 
•would become finite. If could not be done 
on the basis of a controlled experiment, be- 
cause there is a flaw in that theory. The 
mere factor of control is an alien factor, a 
newness added to the other cornpanents. 
Without control, all thinqs must be weighed 
and all factors considered. The measured 
counting of high value infinities can only 
be performed in no-time, and only no-place 
is vd.'!t enough to hold the records. 

A child asvakens and cries in the niqht. 
In its simplest sense the impact of that 
occurrence can be measured through a 
thousand generations, given all factors for 
rveighing. What complicates it is that 
cause and effect' are expressions of the 
same factor. If is more delicate to trace 
the duff's awakeninq bachward for a thou- 
sand generations, but still finite and feasi- 
ble — given enough time and enough space 
for the keeping of records. IVhere if be- 
comes paradoxical is when worlds are 
bridged and all probabilities assume equal 
values', and in ten thousand eo-e.risfent 
fields of probability where the child awoke 
at the same instant, the same track can be 
plotted backzvard for a thousand genera- 
tions and be identical for ninety-nine hun- 
dred and ninety-nine probabilities, only to 
diverge at the next to the last generation 
in the very Icist of the fen thousand co- 
existent webs in the matrix. So go back 
and make that last one similar, and the 
result will be an increment of divergence 


which results, most probably, in no child 
at all, and, less probably, in a night of un- 
broken rest for the child. 

The labor involved makes it essential 
that the computations be made in no-time, 
and the records kept in no-space. 

And one facet of the endless computation 
can he— -as one range of probabilities begin 
fo gain mutual access, zvhat happens if such 
access is denied? 

The finite computation of infinities is 
pbssible because infinity is merely a func- 
tion of time and space. Only nothingness 
becomes endless. 

E ver since the dreaded audience with 
Shain that had been so miraculously 
saved from disaster, Deralan was 
obscurely troubled. It was his nature and 
his profession to learn the background of 
all events and incidents. Long search for 
the girl who had handed him the object 
which had bought his safety was fruitless. 
He was almost glad that he could not find 
her. They had returned to Rael from Zeran 
with all haste possible. Either the object 
had been brought back on the pursuit ships, 
or it had arrived at Rael by faster means. 
And Deralan did not see how it was pos- 
sible for the object to have been smuggled 
onto one of the ships. . As to faster means 
of transnort — there were none. 

As-he tried to pick up the threads of his 
responsibilities that had been disrupted by 
the revolt of Andro, third son of Shain, he 
found himself suffering from an inability to 
give his complete attention to his duties. 
The capital city was very much like a cage 
of wild animals. The animals detected the 
faint inattention of the trainer and crouched 
a bit lower on their haunches, ready to 
spring. 

When two of his most trusted assistants 
were torn to bits by a mob, Deralan did not 
feel the old raw fury with which he had 
avenged similar previous incidents. His 
identification, capture an(f execution of the 
leaders of the mob was quick and effective/ 
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but without heat. His villa, protected al- 
most as well as the very palaces of Shain, 
no longer was a place of revelry by night. 
He ceased the entertainment of those close 
to Shain, and knew that by so doing he was 
prejudicing his influence at court. He spent 
more and more time alone, and his thoughts 
were dark. Many times there was fear in 
him, but fear of something not quite un- 
derstood. 

He felt that somewhere in the city he 
would find an answer to all that troubled 
him. He began to listen more carefully to 
the talk of odd happenings in the empire. 
It seemed to be a time of strange occur- 
rences that bordered on the supernatural. 

On one sultry afternoon when most of 
the city slept, Deralan questioned a fright- 
ened girl who had been brought to him by 
his agents. She was a dirty, half-wild 
creature, seemingly poised on the very edge 
of flight. Her dark red hair was matted 
with filth and her tip-slanted eyes were of 
that distinctive lavender shade of the wom- 
en of Vereen. Her rags barely covered her 
body. In her left armpit was the telltale 
gouge where the mark of the slave had been 
recently removed. Very recently removed. 

Though she was frightened to the very 
borderline of unconsciousness, she would 
not speak. And such was her emaciation 
that it was immediately obvious to Deralan 
she would die at once if force were^used. 
What intrigued him most was the fresh- 
ness of the blisters along the calf of her left 
leg. Those were the distinctive blisters 
carried by one who has traveled in one of 
the old ships with their defective shielding. 

Several isolated bits of information 
clicked into place in Deralan’s mind and 
convinced him that this girl held a clue to 
his own bafflement. The increasing num- 
bers of escaped slaves on Rael — ^the fresh 
blisters — the girl’s obvious fright — the two 
month delay in customary reports from 
slave marts — all these things pointed to 
Simpar, from his*agents on that planet of 
something only she could give him. 


Her teeth were small and even and 
pointed. “Kill me and watch how a Vereen 
woman can die!” she whispered to him. 

“What made you slave?” he asked, forc- 
ing a gentleness into his tone. 

“I stabbed my husband. The court sen- 
tenced me. They said it was without cause. 
I was shipped to Simpar with hundreds of 
others.” 

“And you escaped. How?” 

She moved restlessly in the thongs which 
bound her, and turned her head from him, 
affecting casualness, though the cords stood 
out like wires in her lean throat. 

“How would it feel,” he asked softly, 
“to be clean once more. To be scrubbed 
and cleaned and scented again. To feel the 
touch of silk. To recline beside a spiced 
fountain and have rich foods brought to 
you. Fine fruit from Vereen. Wines from 
Lell.” 

She did not move. He saw a tear cut a 
channel of whiteness through the grime of 
her cheek. • 

He called the bored attendants and told 
them to free her and bring her to his villa. 
He turned his back on their knowing sneers 
and left. By the time the girl was brought 
through the innermost gates of the villa all 
was ready for her. The maids took her in 
hand. It was dusk in the wide gardens be- 
fore she was brought to him. She stood 
with a new pride, tall and silent and quite 
lovely. 

He watched her eat with the precise, al- 
most vicious hunger of a half-starved ani- 
mal. The wines were brought. She was 
wary but after a time she lost wariness and 
her lips grew swollen and her eyes grew 
vague and she emptied the glass each time 
he filled it from the flagon. Night came and 
he sat with her. She laughed with an empty 
sound as he caressed her. 

“It wasn’t hard to escape, was it?” he 
asked. 

“No. Not hard. Not with the^ gates 
broken and the guards dead and the ships 
waiting. Not hard.” 
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“Who broke the gates and killed the 
guards?” 

She giggled. “Oh, but I am not supposed 
to tell anyone that, yet. Not until he is 
ready. Not until we receive word.” 

“You can tell me, Leesha. You will stay 
here with me in comfort and in peace. 
There will be no secrets between us. You 
can tell me.” His tone was wheedling. 

She giggled emptily again. Her eyes 
shuttered and she slumped out of the circle 
of his arm. He grasped her shoulders and 
shook her hard. “Tell me!” he shouted. 

Her head wobbled loosely. He let her fall 
to the edge of the fountain. She lay on her 
back and her breathing was loud between 
her parted lips. 

At noon the next day, heavily guarded, 
Deralan shuffled up the ramp and through 
the port of the waiting ship. His face was 
deeply pocked and scarred, unrecogniz- 
able. Around him was the wailing of the 
newly enslaved. The inner door clanged 
shut. In the confined space Deralan’s nose 
wrinkled with distaste. At take off there 
was no warning. They slid into a tangled 
heap at one end of the lightless room. 

As he fought free of the others, found a 
clear space on the floor, Deralan wondered 
what would become of him if he could not 
prove his true identity on Simpar. 

O NCE Calna had committed* herself 
to .'Xndro’s plan, she resolutely for- 
got how far she had veered from 
the paths of her training. The only re- 
maining indication of the extent of the 
conflict within her was the splitting head- 
aches which blinded her at times, without 
warning. 

Andro had showed surprising aptness 
as a pupil. At times she felt that he had 
taken all of her knowledge and combined 
it with his own to create a strength beyond 
anything she had ever before experienced. 
It was he who had selected Simpar as the 
symbol of everything he detested about 
Empire. 


They had driven the golden ship deep 

into the planet crust and waited there for 
the thrum of directed energy which would 
tell them that they had been detected. 
Andro, using the device which collapsed 
the orbital electrons in matter without re- 
leasing the energy, had driven the long 
slanting corridor to the surface. The ship, 
completely shielded, lay behind them, deep 
in the skin of Simpar, utterly undetectable. 

Together, disguised by his suggestion as 
slave buyers from Lell, they had visited the 
pens, the auction blocks. Though inured 
through training to the misery on savage 
planets, Calna felt emotionally staggered 
by the mere weight of the sneering around 
her. 

Andro, his face altered by her careful 
surgery, stalked through the open slave 
marts with an unforgiving grimness in his 
eyes, in the clamp of his jaw. They knew 
their danger. Were he to announce his 
presence too quickly, they would be over- 
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powered by Field Teams before his influ- 
ence coulc? spread enough to cause a prob- 
ability deviation. 

Calna sensed that Simpar, as well as the 
other main planets of Empire, was under 
constant, wary scrutiny. She explained to 
Andro, saying, “We must free them in 
such a way that it will appear to be a nat- 
ural revolt. I have been trained in that 
sort of thing. Yet if I do it too cleverlv. my 
presence here will be su.spected.” 

He thought it over. “Then why not take 
this step? As we free them, give- them 
ships and send them away to other planets. 
And. as they leave, tell them that Andro of 
Galvan has released them, and to keep that 
information secret until the word is passed. 
That will give this influence you talk about, 
the widest possible chance to operate.” 

THE Director received the report in 
person. He immediately beamed it to all 
Field Teams in Era 4, saving. “Slave revolt 
on Simpar indicates help being given by 
Ex-Agent Calna. Renuest immediate Team 
concentration at Simpar.” 

Within twentv hours the suspin’on was 
verified by direct report from Simpar The 
Field Team reported, “Ex- Agent Calna 
and Andro can be immediately eliminated 
However, escaped slaves have gone to other 
planets with information re Andro Re- 
quest verification of present probability 
index, as ship power less responsive than 
before.” 

“Index sagging. Approaching danger 
point. Immediate elimination ordered. 
Verifv. Verify.” 

There was no verification. The Director 
waited until the la.st possible moment before 
ordering the slip back to a stable era. The 
city slipped back and communication with 
all Field Teams was thus cut. 

IT WAS night on Simpar. The triple 
moons, blood red, arced across the night 
sky. There were no more ships. The freed 
slaves, eyes wide and wild in the torchlight 


raced through the plundered streets. 
Throughout Solom, the capitol city of Sim- 
par, Andro and Calna could hear distant 
crashes, faint screams as the last of the 
traders and buyers were hunted down and 
murdered. They had underestimated the 
unreasoning fury of the slaves, and thus 
found themselves in danger Slaves dressed 
in the fineries of the traders and buyers 
and were themselves killed bv their fellows. 

Thrice Andro had to stand and fight and 
kill in order to clear their path through the 
citv The first scattered revolts on the 
planet had been orderly, and the freed 
slaves had been spirited away on the cap- 
tured .ships without incident Rut this past 
night vriien the last of the fortified marts 
and pens and mansions of the traders and 
the government had fallen completely was 
nightmare. 

Andro found a grim humor in having to 
stand and do battle with .slaves who died 
screaming his name, as though it were a 
magic incantation 

At last they were out of the city Fires 
burned unchecked in the heart of the city. 
At one place flames rose hundreds of feet 
into the air. The dark plain was ahead of 
them, and in the darkness they meant to 
find the slanting tunnel down to the hidden 
ship 

“Now have we won?” Andro demanded 
as he hurried along beside her. 

"Fll know when we reach the ship. If 
we’ve won, we cannot reach any other 
known era.” 

The hidden entrance to the tunnel was 
less than a mile ahead Thev ran on, and 
the night seemed endless as the clamor of 
the citv faded behind them. 

Solin’s ship, containing the other agent 
who had replaced Calna. hung poised and 
invisible fifty feet above the mouth of the 
tunnel. The screens were adjusted to make 
the plain that stretched out toward the city 
as bright and clear as though it were bathed 
in sunshine. 

He watched the tiny figures approaching. 
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He knew who the first two were. The 
third one, the one who followed them, was 
unknown to him, 

' Solin felt the tiny shudder and turned 
almost in anger to Aria, the woman Agent 
who had replaced Calna. “It’s pointless to 
keep trying,” he said, “we’re beyond the 
point where we can return.” 

The woman dropped her hands from the 
panel and turned toward him. Her expres- 
sion was bleak and hopeless. Her shoul- 
ders sagged. She glanced at the screen. 
“Soon they’ll be near enough." 

“There seems to be no point in killing 
them now,” Solin said. 

Aria gasped. “But it was hn order! 
Your service with that Calna has made you 
a poor Agent, Solin. You heard the order.” 

“We’re trapped here in Four. They can’t 
reach us and we can’t reauth them. So 
why kill them? The damage is already 
done,” « 

“It was an order,” the woman said. * 
Solin sighed. He sometimes wondered if 
the male-female teams were not a mistake. 
According to Field Team theory, it made 
for a more flexible unit, increased the time 
that could be spent by any single Team on 
any single assignment. But it did give rise 
to a great many petty irritations. 

“We took so long finding the tunnel,” 
the woman said. “That’s what trapped us 
here. We can make it worth while now by 
following orders.” 

CHAPTER FOUR 

The Mig^ of Detalan 

D ERALAN, on arrival at Simpar, 
had been clapped into one of the 
feeding pens for fattening. He lis- 
tened to the rumors that brightened the 
eyes of the one who had been in the pen 
before his shipment had arrived. Rumors 
of freedom. Rumors of revolt. They heard 
violence in the city for many days and 
nights and at last they were released. The 


guards were slain and the walls broken 
dow-n and the gates smashed and the great 
house where the trader and pen-owner had 
lived set afire. 

Deralan trotted into the city with the 
rest of them and there he heard the word 
that he had suspected, that he had not 
wanted to believe. 

“Andro!” they shouted. “Andro of 
Galvan!” It was rallying cry, battle cry, 
blood scream. “Andro!” 

With sickness in his throat, Deralan 
dodged into the mouth of an alley and 
waited until the running steps had thudded 
into the distance. Dusk had changed slow- 
ly to night before he found a lone slave he 
could overpower. 

“What of this Andro? Quick, while you 
live!" 

■ “Please! He is said to be in the city. 
He has come back. His face is changed, but 
he has come back.” 

“Where can I find him?” 

“I don’t know. Believe me, I don’t 
know!” 

Deralan made a quick and practiced ges- 
ture and then flung the body from him. He 
joined another wolf pack, snatched a torch, 
held it high, looked endlessly for a man 
with the huge strong body of Andro of 
Galvan. 

He found a knife with a blade that suited 
him. He looted and burned and shouted 
with the others, but always he searched for 
Andro. He lost tra<i|f of the hours. And 
at last he found a big man who stood with 
a fair-haired girl behind him and fought 
well, fought -with the skill to be expected 
of any noble of the House of Galvan. He 
seemed about to be overpowered when. the 
girl stepped to the side and something 
gleamed in her hand. The three w;ho still 
faced the big man folded and dropped into 
absurdly small heaps on the paving stones. 

As the big man turned, the torchlight 
touched his upper arm. Deralan sucked in 
his breath as. he saw the pale rectangular 
patch. As they hurried on, Deralan looked 
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at the three bodies. He swallowed hard. 
Something that swept across them, some- 
thing the girl had used, had apparently 
completely removed whole sections of the 
men’s torsos. That was why the huddled 
bodies looked so small. 

He flung the torch aside to gutter out 
and followed the man and the girl through 
the smoke drift of the streets, his fingers 
hard and tight on the haft of the knife. 

Deralan followed them out of the city 
and across the dark plain. The three dark 
moons stretched three vague shadows of 
his crouched body as he followed them. As 
the ground grew more uneven, he short- 
ened the distance between them. He re- 
versed the knife in his grasp. It had a good 
balance. Andro’s back was broad. Deralan 
raised the knife. He poised it. He hurled 
it with all hfs strength. In the fractional 
part of a second before he released^it, a 
great light bathed the entire plain in green- 
white brilliance. During the last six inches 
of the swing of his arm it seemed to 
Deralan that some great outside force had 
taken his arm and had given it a whip and 
power beyond anything any man should 
possess. The odd power snapped the bones 
of his arm and hurled him screaming into 
blackness. 

Solin sat with his hand on the port con- 
trol, completely frozen by an astonishment 
so vast that he could not move. Aria had 
asked to perform the actual execution. 
Solin had been glad to. comply as he had no 
heart for it. He opened the port for her 
and when she had the hand weapon readied, 
he lighted the target area for her. Andro 
and Calna were in perfect range, a hundred 
yarc^s away and fifty feet below them. In 
the instant of touching the lights he had 
seen the third figure in the act of hurling 
what seemed to be a knife at the pair lead- 
ing him. 

The unknown man had hurled the knife. 
There had been a keening whistle indicative 
of high velocity and a full-throated chunk. 
Aria had fallen dead with the knife blade 


in her brain, the guard of the haft flat 
agains^her forehead. 

No person could throw a knife that way. 
Yet they had. He had seen it. The thrower 
lay crumpled on the ground with both 
Andro and Calna staring at him. 

Solin dropped the ship to the ground be- 
side the hidden _^unnel entrance. He 
stepped over Aria’s body and out into tbe 
now restricted area of green-white light. 

T ransition rested in Era 3 be- 
side the endless thunder of the space 
port. 

The Socionetics Board had launched a 
full scale investigation of the circumstances 
surrounding the loss of. Era 4, and the loss 
of the thirty-odd Field Teams who had 
been trapped there when the index of prob- 
ability dropped below the point where 
Agent ship power could accomplish the re- 
turn. 

( The Board was exercising its prerogative 
of interviewing the staff members, one at a 
time. The Board met in the huge central 
chamber with the luminescent mural de- 
picting the eventual merger of twenty-six 
co-existent worlds. Though now, of course, 
there were only twenty-four and thus the 
mural was, in that sense, a rather wry 
joke. 

After three weeks of review and deliber- 
ation, the Director was called in to hear the 
decision of the Board. 

The decision was very simple and very 
direct. It was given to him in the form of 
an order. Improper controls and criminal 
laxness have lost us two complete spheres 
of eventual cultural expansion. There will 
no longer be a continuing effort to acceler- 
ate the extrapolated cultural pattern of all 
backward eras simultaneously. All Field 
Teams will be concentrated on one era. All 
existing equipment will be immediately 
altered to make only that era, plus the basic 
three, available to Agent ships. Era 20 is 
closest to unity status. All effort is to be 
concentrated there. If, by any chance. Era 
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20 should be lost to us, all Field Team ac- 
tivities will be cancelled. No further ac- 
celeration of cultures will be attempted. All 
equipment except one master ship will be 
altered so as to permit only slip between 
basic eras. Periodic surveys with the mas- 
ter ship will be made. When each periph- 
eral culture has attained proper probability 
status, then unity will be undertaken, but 
it will achieve that status in its own way 
and in its own, time. 

“And if unity is achieved with Era 20 
without trouble?” the Director asked in a 
low voice. 

“Then all effort will be concentrated on 
the next era clo.sest to a possible .unity 
status.” 

The Director was permitted to leave. He 
gave the orders he was required to give. 
He gave an additional one of his own. He 
called all remaining Field Teams in for 
complete indoctrination on Era 20, for re- 
training, for re-analysis. 

THIRTY-THREE Field Teams trapped 
in Era *4. Count Andro and Calna, and 
subtract Aria. Sixty-seven persons. So 
few. So very few. 

The golden pyramidal ships sat in a 
closed circle in such a way that the shields 
combined to form a cone of silence. The 
cone rose black and tall near the palaces of 
Rael. 

In the streets they said, in hushed tones, 
“The Great Ones speak again together.” 

Andro had matured in the past months. 
Authority was stamped on his face, and 
dignity was imprinted on each movement. 

“It is time to speak,” he said after a 
long silence. “I do not pretend to know 
how you are trapped here. It has been ex- 
plained to me. I have been told that my 
activities caused this era to diverge from 
some pattern or other. You say that this 
era has become less probable, in relation 
to your basic eras. Be that as it may. The 
damage was done. You were trapped. 
Through the urging of Solin and Calna, 


you consented to help me impose my will 

on what is left of Empire. That has been 
done. There is no more resistance. We are 
the object of superstitious awe on every in- 
habited planet of Empire. Now you must 
feel that your task is ended. I say to you 
that it is not ended. With your consent, 

I wish to make you my agents, give each 
of you an area to govern until such time 
as self-government is possible. You have 
been told the things in which I believe. 
You do not need specific orders. It is not 
easy to be considered a god, as I now am. 

If you do your assigned tasks properly, 
there will come a time when I am no longer 
considered to be a god. That time w'H 
come long after all of us have died. I am 
urging this course because it seems to me 
that in this way this era can be gently 
guided back toward a point where eventual- 
ly your own people will once again be able 
to make contact.” 

The trapped Agents showed no great en- 
thusiasm. 

Calna took Andro’s place and spoke. “I 
urge you to accept. Through the Incident 
of Aria’s death, we have a piece of knowl- 
edge that they do not have back at Transi- 
tion. We know now that while we were 
attempting to build backward eras up to 
the point where unity could be achieved, a 
stronger force was seeking to make all 
frames divergent. We do not know what 
that stronger force is. In my own case, I 
know I was guided when I set this entire 
pattern in motion. I suspected it then. I 
know it now. One thing is puzzling. Why 
was Deralan made the agent of saving 
Andro and myself from certain death? 
Divergence had already been achieved. 
Why was it done in such a way that we 
would learn of this outside force which 
interferes with the achievement of unity for 
our co-existent eras ? There is one possible 
answer. We were saved so that we could 
be the focal point of this successful effort 
of the past few months. We were advised 
of outside interferenee so that we should 
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be able to content ourselves with these new 
limitations.” ‘ * 

Solin spoke. “Content ourselves? How 
is that meant?” 

“Through knowledge that we are part of 
a master plan guided bv some race, some 
civilization whose abilities make ours look 
like the efforts of children,” Calna replied 

“What sort of master plan is it which 
keeps the basic eras from achieving unity 
with all .sister probahilitv frames? That 
seems like progress in the wrong direc- 
tion,” another Agent said with a note of 
anger. 

“I say,” said Solin, “that now that we 
have given Andro the assistance he asked, 
we should concentrate on using what skills 
and talents we have to devi.se a power 
source ample enough to enable us to slip 
back to our own era.” 

There was a mutter of agreement. Andro 
turned to Calna and shrugged. 

He said to all of them, ”T see that .Solin’s 
suggestion is your wish. So be it.” He 
looked at Calna. “You will work with 
them?” 

“I made mv choice quite a long time 
ago,” she said. Together they went back 
to the palaces where new laws were being 
written for a galactic race. 

D CRAT.AN knew at last that the 
madness was leaving him. It be- 
gan to leave when he was willing 
to admit to himself that he had been mad. 
Something had swept across his brain, 
twisting it, convulsing it. At last he rec- 
ognized his environment, knew with a 
sense of shock that he was in a cell deep 
under the main palace, a cell that he had 
filled, and emptied many times in what now 
seemed like a previous incarnation. 

Co-mingled with his weariness and 
letharg\’ was a new, odd sense of mental 
power, as though the twisting force had 
also liberated areas of his brain that had 
previously been dormant. Throughout the 
uncounted days of torment he had heard a 


constant shrill chorus of thin voices, as 
though he lay in the midst of a vast throng 
of children at play. Now he could bring 
back the voices at will, merely by reaching 
to hear them. 

When food, was brought, one of the shrill 
voices separated itself from the others and 
became so distinct that he could understand 
scattered phrases, “ — should be executed — 
Andro will decide — so many things changed 
— the Great Ones — ” 

•And slowlv Deralan came to know that 
he was listening to the thoughts of those 
near him For a long time he listened. 
With practice he grew more acute, more 
certain of this new power. Once, when food 
was brought on an earthen dish, he willed 
the movement of opening the fingers of his 
ric'ht hand, not opening them, but willing 
the movement to. open them with all his 
strength. The guard stared stupidly down 
at the smashed dish and scattered food. 
He massaged his fingers for a few mo- 
ments. 

With this start, Deralan began to prac- 
tice with great care, making ^re that 
what he was doing remain undiscovered. 
He found he could trip those who walked 
by the cell. At times he wondered if it was 
merelv madness, hut there was the evidence 
of his eyes and ears to be considered. 

When he was certain of himself he caused 
a guard to leave the cell door' unlocked. 
Deralan walked out. It was simplicity it- 
self to cause every other guard to look the 
other way. He walked through as though 
invisible. He climbed the flights of stairs 
up to ground level and went out through 
all the gates into the streets of the city. 
He found a man of his own general build 
and guided the man into a narrow place 
between two buildings and caused the man 
to strip and don the prison garments. The 
man obeyed with an utterly blank expres- 
sion, with no sign of confusion or fear. 

Suddenly Deralan realized how pointless 
this attempt at escape was. This inexpli- 
cable gift which had been thrust upon him 
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at the moment of hurling the knife was too 
powerful to be used for such a petty affair 
as escape. He turned soberly and walked 
back toward the main palace. 

He found Audro and the fair-haired girl 
of the dark plain in the apartments that had 
once belonged to Shain. He sent the guards 
striding woodenly down the corridor and 
entered through the arched doorway. 

Andro stared at him, his eyes widening. 
“Deralan!” he gasped. 

“Where is Shain?” # 

“Shain is dead by his own hand. Larrent 
and Masec are in exile.” 

“Ypu are Emperor?” 

“^The last one, Deralan. How did you get 
by the guards?” 

“How do you plan to dispose of me?” 

“By trial. You’ll receive justice.” 

He stood and listened to their thoughts, 
first sorting out Andro’s, then the wom- 
an’s. Andro was merely puzzled, not afraid. 
The woman intrigued him. Two voices 
seemed to come from her. One from here 
and now. Another backgrpund voice that 
spoke of far places and wondrous things 
and skills beyond imagining, of others like 
her who were nearby. He related it im- 
- mediately to the thoughts of the gpiards 
who had spoken of the Great Ones. He 
changed his plan immediately. He had in- 
tended to kill them both, setting them 
against each other to kill. But these two 
were not the real opposition. 

“Take me to your people,” he said 
aloud to the' woman. She reached for a 
glittering object which hung from her wide 
belt. He remembered the three who died 
so quickly and strangely on Simpar. He 
made her fling the glittering object into a 
corner. Her eyes widened with fear and 
then assumed the familiar blankness. She 
came with him as he willed her to walk. 
Andro gave a hoarse cry of alarm and 
Deralan forced him back into a far corner, 
left him standing there. 

The woman guided him to a place just 
outside the city where a ring of golden 


pyramidal objects stood around a building 
that was new, oddly constructed, covered 
with hoods and twisted screens of wire. 

The woman took him into the building 
where there were scores of people at work. 
They stared at him oddly. These were the 
enemy. 

In the center of the floor was the cube 


on which they worked. Cables as big 
around as a man’s thigh writhed away from 
the cube. A shining metal column rose up- 
ward from the cube through the roof high 
overhead. 

Deralan looked at the cube and he was 
puzzled. He had a feeling of wrongness. 
He stared at it and saw wrongness, and an 
obscure clumsiness, and a childish ineffec- 
tuality. He walked closer to it and in his 


mind saw the image of the way it should 
be. The people were forgotten. Only the 
power cube was important. He brushed by 
those who tried to bar the way and reached 
into the cube where tiny tubes glowed and 
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relays chattered. Slowly at first, and then 
with increasing dexterity he began to take 
down circuits. As they tried to pull him 
away, he turned with impatience and smote 
them back with a careless easy power of 
the mind which sent them sprawling. Soon 
he noted that they were helping him, and 
he heard his own voice giving instructions 
that sounded meaningless and yet had a 
sound of rightness as opposed to the wrong- 
ness he was eliminating. 

After fifty hours of ceaseless labor the 
work was done. The blue cube was like 
nothing any of the exiled Agents had ever 
seen before. It utilized only a fractional 
part of the power they had hooked up to 
lead into it. It had ceased to be a cube and 
had become a geometric form which dizzied 
them as they looked at it. It had nine sides, 
yet only ten edges. The effect was mildly 
hypnotic, and the attempt to relate visual 
evidence to known geometric forms gave 
it the look of being in constant flux. 

Deralan had collapsed the moment the 
work was finished. They had taken him 
to a couch. His eyes were wide and he 
babbled endlessly and sucked at his fingers. 

The cables led to one of the Agent ships 
which had been brought as close as possible 
to the main entrance to the building. 

Calna looked at them all in anger. “Are 
we to be superstitious children? Are we 
to be afraid of this ? He was used before, 
by ‘them’. Now he has been used again. 
Once he^had fulfilled his purpose, he was 
discarded.’’ 

“What will it do?’’ Solin asked. 

“I say it will do just what it was in- 
tended to do. Take us back to our own 
era,” she said. 

Hesitation faded. Two Ag^ents stepped 
into the -ship and jjort folded shut behind 
them. The others watched, expecting the 
mistiness which would indicate that the 
ship had slipped properly. Instead the ship 
was just . . . gone. The heavy cables fell 
to the ground and the air, rushing into the 
place where the ship had been, made a 


sound like the cracking of a great whip. 

One by one they departed. Solin was 
last. He left alone in the ship which he 
had shared with Aria. There was one 
golden ship left. And Calna. Andro had 
come. He watched her thoughtfully. 
“You may go,” he said. 

"I shall stay here, Andro. I belong now.” 
She went back to the palace with him. 

T he long days went by. Often she 
went to a hig® window from which 
she could see the building in which 
the cube throbbed and shifted. Many times 
she walked to that place and watched .the 
cube and touched her fingers lightly to the 
side of the small golden ship. 

Andro sensed her discontent. He was 
busy with the new structure of government 
which he was building carefully. There 
was little that they could share. 

She remembered other days, and other 
times, and realized more strongly each day 
how savage and primitive an era this was. 

In a place tha{ ivas no-place and in a 
time that was no-time, the thought record 
halted and waited. It waited, not in the 
sense of elapsing time, hut in the sense of 
an endless interruption. Impatience was 
not known to the intelligence directing the 
record. Other endless computations con- 
tinued. But the directing intelligence, 
which did exist in a finite, though variable, 
space time, felt a subtle irritation. 

This particular phase of this particular 
problem had been completed. The basic 
questions had been answered. An unseen 
hand had reached into the remote past, had 
twisted probabilities to the ultimate degree 
of distortion. In its simplest sense, false 
worlds had been created. The historical 
derivations had been zveighed. Cause-ef- 
fects had been measured in all temporal 
directions. 

And now the ultimate step in the prob- 
lem was held in stasis, merely because of 
the almost unpredictable whim of a female 
who, being a structural portion of an ex- 
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periment in improbability, was herself im- 
probable. ... 

HE CAME to her as she stood at the 
high window, and he said, “You must re- 
turn. I know that. Come back, if it can 
be done, and if you have the desire. I can 
keep vou a prisoner no longer.” 

“Not a prisoner, Andro.” 

“You must go back.” 

“T will return if I can. But you’re right.” 

They went to the golden ship where the 
cables were already attached, waiting. 

She turned as she entered the port, and 
lifted her hand slowly. Her eyes were 
mi.sted. She turned quickly to the controls. 
The port folded shut. 

And thus, with the whip crack of her de- 
parture, the universe itself, Andro’s time 
and place and cities and suns and planets 
and wars and history — snapped out as 
though a quick finger had touched the light 
switch, leaving a room in darkness. The 
webs of probability had been pulled tight, 
twisted. And now the pressure was re- 
leased. The record had been kept. The ex- 
periment was over. 

Probability is like a plastic which is 
formed with a molecular “memory.” It 
can be distorted, but once released, it will 
revert. 

The reversion will be a function of time, 
rather than space. Tangential worlds can 
be artificially created. So long as the arti- 
ficial pressure is maintained, they will seem 
to “exist.” But with the release of that 

I 

pressure. . . . 

THE Agent Ship had plunged into the 
crust of Zeran in Era 4, powerless to save 
the sole remaining ship, the flagship of 
Andro’s fleet. The crippled flagship swung 
lower, out of control. Solin, at the controls 
of the Agent ship, picked up the crippled 
ship in his screens and swung up through 
the planet crust in order to be within close 
■■ange in case anything might be done. He 
halted the Agent ship twenty feet below 


ground level just as the crippled ship landed 
with a tremendous jarring crash. 

Calna moved up behind him and watched 
the screen over Solin’s shoulder. A jjower- 
ful man staggered out through the huge 
rent in the skin of the ship, dragging am un- 
conscious dark-haired girl. They saw him 
glance up at the dark skies, his face twisted 
with fury and anger. He fumbled for a 
pulse in the girl’s throat, then stood silent- 
ly, shoulders slumped, in stoic grief. Again 
he searched the blackness overhead, and 
ran into the city. His wounds had weak- 
ened him. He weaved as he ran, but he 
tugged a weapon from his holster. 

“Can we save him once more?” Calna 
asked calmly. 

“Not this time. They’ve seen him run 
into the city.” 

“At least we could follow. Report the 
end of it.” 

They took the portable screen from the 
rack, left the ship standing there, sliced 
through the depths of the city, following 
Andro in his blundering run. They saw 
him take refuge in a blind alley, shadowed 
by the eternal blue dusk. They saw him 
brace his shoulders against the wall, wait- 
ing for them to find him. 

Calna and Solin waited directly below 
him. 

Soon the dying man was spotted. He 
used the weapon well. His last shot was 
fired from within the boundary of death 
itself, the finger tightening in the last con- 
vulsion. Deralan came and cautiously in- 
spected the body. He signaled to the 
others to take the body away. 

Solin started back along the fresh tunnel, 
but Calna did not follow. He turaed and 
stared at her. “What is it?” 

“I ... I don’t know. A very odd feeling. 
As though somehow we have made a mis- 
take that we could not predict. We should 
have cut up through to him, saved him.” 

“And turn a decent rebellion into a 
pseudo-religious revival?” Solin said. 

(Continued on page 111) 


He looked like Buddha and 
like a baby ... at big as a man 
and half again as wide. . . . 
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KNOT 


By • 
PETER 
REED 


F ranzie’a dimension - spanning 
hands were worth millions to a 
ruthless promoter — if he could 
manage to stay out of them. . , . 


A rthur BLAUDEN’S thin nose 

wrinkled with distaste as he climbed 
the narrow staircase to the Cryzc 
apartment. The odor in the .stairwell was 
composed of equal parts of cabbage, faulty 
plumbing and economic despair. 

It had all seemed so romantic, back in 
college, doing case work that would reveal 
at last the workings of immutable sociologi- 
cal laws. But in three years of field work 
as a social worker, Arthur Blauden had 
found, to his ultimate distress, that though 
he loved mankind as a whole, he detested 
its • individual unwashed components. 

Take this fantastic Cryzc family as an 
example. Sitting down in the department 
car parked in the littered street, Arthur 
Blauden had looked over his original report 
on the case and refreshed his memory, con- 
centration a bit impaired by a noisy game 
of stickball in the same block. 

A DP family, they were, front some Bal- 
kan fragment of a country, now using up 
good tax dollars. A pity. 

He knocked on the door. Firmly. He 
heard footsteps inside and the door opened. 
A weary-looking woman with a broad ex- 
pressionless face stared at him for a mo- 
ment and then a smile broke like an unex- 
pected sunrise. 


“Friend, friend,” she shouted. She swung 
the door wide. “Come !” 

Arthur went in and sat cautiously on the 
edge^ of a chair, his black briefcase across 
his knees. The husband came out of another 
room, knuckling sleep-puffed eyes, wearing 
an underwear top and work pants. Small 
grubby faces peered around corners. Too 
many small grubby faces. 

“Really!” Arthur said, counting them. 

The couple stared at him. The man was 
huge, husky, bovine. 

“They told me you need more money,” 
Arthur said severely, raising his voice as 
he always did when speaking to this sort. 

At the sound of authority, the woman made 
an old-world curtsey, born of habit. 

“More money, yah,” the man said, nod- 
ding his head violently. “More.” 

“Aren’t you working? You know. Work- ' 
ing!” Arthur shouted. 

“Working? Yah. Forty dollar week 
working. ” 

They, thought Arthur, are really too, too 
stupid. The department would not only dis- 
approve the request for more welfare, but 
would very probably cut the existing 
amount. 

“Why do you need more?” he shouted. 
“Why more money? Why?” 
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The man and woman looked at each 
other. The gutterals of their own language 
leapt, snapped, crackled. They both stared 
dubiously at Arthur. 

“Must say?” Mr. Cryzc asked. 

“No say, no money,” Arthur said, feeling 
quite pleased with the simplicity of the 
ultimatum. 

The woman plucked at the cheap cloth 
of her dress. She looked at the floor, pointed 
shyly at a closed door with her finger. 
“Food. Food for Franzie.” 

Arthur checked his old report form. 
“Franz. Your eldest. He should be six by 
now. Surely a six year old doesn’t eat very 
much.” 

“Eat much,” the woman said solemnly. 
“Eat much. Eat ...” 

“I heard you, my dear woman. Let me 
see this child that . . . Oh, I see. He is 
sick and needs special food. Is that it?” 

“Not sick,” the man said sullenly. 

Arthur stood up. “I’ll take a look at the 
boy.” 

They made no move toward the door. 
“Not make laugh,” the woman said, star- 
ing down at the frayed rug, “Please not 
make laugh, sir.” 

“Of course I won’t laugh,” Arthur said 
with a waspish voice. 

The woman spoke to the man. The man 
went to the door. He turned the key in the 
lock and then slid back the bolt that Arthur 
had not noticed before. 

The man stood aside and Arthur walked 
in. He recoiled violently and far enbugh 
to take him backwards out of the room. He 
made a thin gasping sound. 

“No be fraid,” Mr. Cryzc said. 

A rthur went in more cautiously 
and took a second look. The child 
sat* in the middle of a double bed. 
He looked like Buddha, and like a baby 
and like Winston Churchill, and also like a 
caricature in yellowish lard as big as a man 
and half again as wide. He looked at Arthur 
with small unwinking eyes set into a vast 


wide flat face. Arthur had seen that sort of 
expression on the faces of the blind, but 
he knew that this . . . this child wasn’t blind. 
It was vision turned inward. 

“Does ... it talk?” Arthur asked. 

“One time much talk. Now no more,” 
Mrs. Cryzc said. 

There was no denying the flicker of in- 
telligence in the eyes. When it moved big 
hands, the meaty slabs of muscle on the 
shoulders and arms moved slothfully. 

“Eat much,” Mr. Cryzc said. 

“And I should well imagine that he 
would,” Arthur said softly. 

“Ah?” said Mrs. Cryzc. 

“Nothing,” Arthur said. 

“All time ties knots,” Mr. Cryzc said 
jovially. 

“What? He what?” Arthur asked. 

“Waiting, please,” Mr. Cryzc said. He 
trotted out of the room. He came back in a 
moment with four lengths of dirty clothes- 
line, each piece about two feet long. 

“Watch knots,” Mr. Cryzc said. He 
threw Franzie a length of line, "^he big 
bands caught it. The eyes looked into 
Arthur’s eyes. Arthur could have sworn 
they held a look of amus^ contempt. 

Franzie looked down at the length of 
rope. The big hands moved with darting 
spee.d. Arthur had been an eagle scout. But 
after the first two twists he was lost. The 
knot grew. Loop and twist and this end 
through here and that through there. Then 
the giant child found both ends and tugged. 
Arthur could have sworn that the rope was 
somehow pulled “through” itself into noth- 
ingness. 

“Huh!” he said hollowly. 

Mr. Cryzc threw Franzie another piece 
of rope. He pushed hard against Arthur’s 
shoulder, and Arthur ended up right be- 
side the bed. 

“Watch. Do slow, Franzie. Do slow for 
the sir.” 

Franzie built the complicated knot slowly. 
Once again he tugged. There was no rope. 

“A trick. Sleight of hand,” Arthur said. 
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They could not attract its attention again. 
It was as though they had ceased to exist. 
They went out into the other room. Arthur 
sat down as though clubbed behind the 
knees. He 'took out a handkerchief and 
dabbed delicately at his forehead. 

“Fourth dimension,’’ he babbled, “In- 
credible. Some sort of mutation. I . . .’’ 

Mr. Cryzc tapped his wife on the shoul- 
der and then thumped himself on the chest. 
“Not from us, that Franzie. Giff my name. 
Cryzc. Find Franzie in boosh. DP camp. 
Nobody know. 'Big flash-boom in night. 
Nobody know what. Find Franzie in morn- 
ing.” 

Arthur Blauden’s mind skipped nimbly 
from Mars to Venus and sped back to 
Earth with an idea that seemed better the 
clearer it became. 

“Would you give up Franzie?” he asked. 

They looked at each other. They argued 
in their own language. 

“Must have good home.” 

“My dear woman, he would have a far 
bet. . . . He would be well cared for, Mrs. 
Cryzc. The best doctors. All the food he 
wants. And he’ll see the world. Just for a 
few hours a day he’ll tie knots for people 
who come to see him.” 

“Circus?” Mr. Cryzc demanded, an ac- 
quisitive gleam in his eye. 

Arthur caught himself in time. “No,” he 
lied, “just a few doctors and professors. To 
see if . . . ah . . . they can help him.” 

“Come get tomorrow?” Mr. Cryzc asked. 
Arthur nodded. “Better bring truck,” said 
Mr. Cryzc grimly, “Last time out on street, 
people throwing stones.” 

Arthur went lightly down the stairs. He 
hurried out to the car. There was a great 
deal to do. Adoption, papers would be the 
soundest legal device. In the back of his 
mind was the sonorous sound of the bark- 
er’s voice. “. . . and Franzie, the creature 
not of Earth. See him tie golden ropes into 
nothingness ...” 

As the car turned the corner he was 
mentally wording his resignation. 


F ORTY-EIGHT hours later Arthur 
Blauden stood in the living room of" 
his apartment staring at Franzie who 
sat on a doubly mattress on the floor, look- 
ing out the window. 

For an hour he had been trying to at- 
tract Franzie’s attention. A pile of lengths 
of rope stood on the floor. 

“Tie some knots!” he screamed. 

Arthur picked up a piece of rope and 
tried to put it in Ffanzie’s hand. It slipped 
to the mattress. 

The man in the deep chair sighed and.^ 
stood up. “Can’t waste any more time, 
Blauden. He’s a monster all right, but hell, 
the woods are full of ’em. Now if he could 
do that rope trick. I’d have your signature 
on a contract in a minute. The marks would 
go for that rope trick.” 

“But I tell you he can do it!” Arthur 
Blauden wailed. 

“But he don’t want to, maybe. And we 
get him under the freak top and the talker 
yaks it up and he don’t do it fof the people. 
No, Blauden. No dice.” 

The man left. Arthur breathed hard for 
long moments. Suddenly Franzie came to 
be the symbol of the years of frustration. 

Arthur snatched up one of the rope ends. 
He began to whip wildly at Franzie’s head 
and shoulders. The rope was thick and it 
whistled in the g-ir. It bit deeply into the 
flat cheek and a greenish, fluid began to 
ooze from the place where the skin was 
broken. - 

Arthur suddenly found himself on his 
back on the mattress and unwinking eyes 
with the coldness of space in their depths 
looked down into his. Arthur was able to 
scream twice. He could not manage the 
third scream. 

Franzie worked hard over the problem. 

It was difficult. The material was stubborn, 
but it could be forced. It made CTackling 
noises as he forced it. At last it was quite 
ready. , 

He grasped Arthur’s protruding thumb 
and middle toe and gave the necessary tug. 




Born to serve his masters was Marko — the over- 
lords to whom he granted every privilege save 
extinction! 



By WILLIAM MORRISON and HARRY NIX 


M arko and Ws compatriots worked 
in the steaming heat of the sun, 
while guards stood nearby and 
shouted orders which ^were promptly and 
efficiently obeyed. In his vague and silent 
way — like all his friends — Marko was 
aware of the throbbing heat, of the new en- 
vironment where they labored, and of the 
masters who commanded them. But the 
lush and mysterious surroundings provoked 
no question from any of his group; and 
working for his lords gave him an inordi- 
nate pride, vaguely and silently — a labor of 
love which had placed a catatonic smile up- 
on his ugly mouth. Occasionally one of 
the workers would stumble and collapse, 
from exhaustion and the heat, arrd the 
guards would order him dragged away from 
the working area, where he would lie until 
strength returned and he could join the 
others. But Marko neither suspected nor 
cared that all of his group were regarded 
as expendable. 

On into the night the unloading of the 
supply ship continued, broken only by 
brief rest-periods ordered by one ^of the 

Now it was a deadly a 

game of tag. ... V 


guards. At such times, the. laborers would 
relax against the trunks of weird, un- 
Earthly trees or the fuselages of the ships 
that had brought them to this strange 
world. And Marko, smiling his ugly smile, 
w’ould look upon the silhouettes of his fel- 
lows against the night sky, and he would 
feel an unspeakable joy that he and his 
friends — with bodies misshapen by normal 
human standards, with arms and legs too 
long and heads too large — lived only to 
please their little masters who were so 
great, who were right in all their words 
and actions, who were so human. 

During one of the rest-periods in the 
night, while Marko leaned against the side 
of the officers’ ship, he overheard a conver- 
sation going on inside between the expedi- 
tion’s captain and a lieutenant. 

“I notice, sir,” the young lieutenant 
said, “that the Subs have been unloading 
the supply ship this evening. Surely you 
did not give such orders, did you?” 

“I gave the orders this afternoon,” the 
captain said firmly. “Don’t tell me you 
didn’t know we’re staying.” 

"Staying?” The lieutenant was incred- 
ulous. “Staying here. Captain? But we’ve 
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missed our goal, sir. You said yourself that 
we had gone astray in space." 

“So we did. But for all we know, this 
may be the work of destiny — if you be- 
lieve in such things. You see. Lieutenant, 
our reconnaissance of the immediate terri- 
tory this morning proved that this planet 
is very nearly as inhabitable as the Earth. 
So, since we’re this fortunate, why take 
chances — not only with out faulty direc- 
tional equipment, but with a planet of which 
we know comparatively nothing? No, Lieu- 
tenant, we’re going to colonize here.” 

“But if this planet’s so similar to Earth — 
and I agree that it is, except for the lack 
of human life — there won’t be much adven- 
ture, will there?” The lieutenant was dis- 
appointed. “I mean, sir, it’ll be dull, won’t 
it?” 

The captain laughed. “Dull? I seriously 
doubt it. There’s a lot to be done here. We 
officers shall handle the plans and adminis- 
tration, and the Subs shalj execute our 
orders.” 

“Oh, yes. Captain — the Subs. When this 
unloading is finished, sir, we shall kill them 
off — is that right?” 

“You know my policy.” The captain’s 
voice was stern. “We never kill unless ab- 
solutely necessary.” 

“But it is necessary, sir. There are fifty 
of us men and women. There are also fifty 
Subs, male and female. You know how 
fast they multiply.” 

“Would you suggest we use the robots?” 
the captain asked. “I have considered do- 
ing so, but we shall leave the robots to rust, 
after all. They are not nearly as useful as 
the Subs have proved to be. ” 

“But these creatures might turn out to 
be dangerous, sir.” 

“Don’t worry. Lieutenant. We can con- 
trol them. Remember that our ancestors 
experimented for five generations, and it is 
our generation that inherits this perfect 
result. They have physical strength, as 
well as the will to follow, and we have the 
brains. That is a kind of equality, isn’t it ?” 


“But I think it’s better to get rid of them, 
sir, before they have a chance to outnumber 
us.” 

“We have the brains,” the captain re- 
peated, “so we — the Supers — shall rule. 
And we never kill unless absolutely neces- 
sary.” 

Marko heard all this and understood, 
with an insecure sense, what the two men 
meant. But his thoughts were conceived 
only as essential ideas that embraced the 
spirit of meanings, and it was thus that he 
understood the captain and the lieutenant. 
When he returned to the unloading of 
equipment, he felt equally close to both offi- 
cers, for whatever any Super said was un- 
questionably right. 

A S HE worked, his old desire re- 
turned to him again, fie wanted 
more than merely to be good to the 
Supers, regardless of rank or responsibil- 
ity. He wanted even more than to accom- 
plish the tasks he waS assigned, more than 
to protect them from danger. For, incredi- 
ble as it would have seemed to any human 
being, Marko had an ambition. He wanted, 
above all else in this little universe, to 
rescue a Super facing death, a Super for 
whom he could give his own life, who would 
live at the expense of his martyrdom. It 
was an ambition as old as Marko himself, 
and each time it returned it seemed more 
vital to him than before. But he kept the 
secret, and he worked without attracting 
attention. 

The unloading was finished during fhe 
night, and the Subs made beds on dead 
leaves from strange trees. While the Su- 
pers were sleeping comfortably in the ships, 
Marko and his compatriots accepted their 
lot with no feeling of injustice. For he 
loved the Supers, and except for his one 
ambition, Marko had no regard of self. 

Long after the others were asleep, he 
lay awake. From the jungle growth around 
them came sounds which he had never 
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heard before — odd crieS and wails and 
screeches which he guessed were coming 
from animals. They were ugly sounds — 
and anything ugly was bad for the Supers. 
But Marko was not afraid.' He still had 
his ambition, the unprogressing idea which 
revolved statically in his mind. But he had 
no ability to make plans for his ambition. 

At dawn, the female Subs prepared 
breakfast in the makeshift kitchen set up 
the day before. When the Supers bad 
eaten, the Subs were called in for their 
meal. As Marko was entering the dining 
area, he met the captain, the captain’s wife, 
and the lieutenant who had spoken to the 
captain the night before. 

“Oh, Marko!” the captain called. “1 
want you to take four others in your gang 
and go with the lieutenant this morning. 

I heard some beasts last night which I 
think we’d better clear out of here. You 
can shoot a radiation gun, can't you?” 

“I shoot,” Marko said, grinning^ with 
the sense of being complimented. “I shoot !” 

The captain’s wife, a yellow-haired wom- 
an with a high voice, stepped forward and 
pointed at Marko. “Really,” she said to 
her husband, “you’re not trusting this 
thing — this monster — to shoot animals, are 
you : 

“I’m handling this,” he told her sharply. 

“If you don’t mind, sir,” the lieutenant 
said, “I’m afraid I agree with your wife — ” 

“But I do mind,” the captain said. “If 
these Subs can be of help, why not use 
them? Remember, Lieutenant, they multi- 
ply fast. What’s the loss of a few?” 

So Marko was sent on the detail in search 
of animals. The Subs had been trained on 
Earth to shoot radiation guns, but this 
was the first time their training might be 
employed. Marko and his four comptmions 
walked ahead, clearing the brush and tan- 
gled growth for the lieutenant, who rode 
slowly behind in an armored car. If one of 
the Subs lagged or was too slow for the 
young officer, a command of “Speed it up 
there!” would send the Sub darting ahead, 


more afraid of reproof from a Super than 
of any unknown dangers before them. 

Marko, who observed things which no 
lofty-minded Super had time for, noticed 
tiny animals scurrying out of the, grass. 
They half-hopped and half-flew, with tails 
that spread fanwise and supported them in 
their flight. He did not think that any- 
thing so small could make the noises of the 
night Irefore, and these little things seemed 
harmle.ss in their running. There must be 
something else — other beasts to run from! 
He grew more cautious as he moved for- 
ward. 

Since there was no overt danger, the 
lieutenant, on the other hand, lost some 
of his fear. Riding in his armored car, he 
looked about him, his face noncommittally 
blank, as though he were lost in his plans 
for the future. Thus he did not see that 
the Subs, speeded by his urging, were now 
far in advance, going dutifully onward 
without looking back his way. The lieuten- 
ant was not aware of his own imminent dan- 
ger until a gigantic paw struck with the 
force of an explosion and spun the car over 
on its^side. 

Marko spun around. A monstrous gray 
beast, with a sharp-muzzled head and hind 
feet like pedestals, was tearing with its 
six short forelegs at the dent it had made 
in the armored car. As Marko ran to the 
scene, he saw the lieutenant, dazed as he 
was, searching vainly about in the car for 
his lost radiation gun. A. piece of armor 
was torn from the vehicle and went whiz- 
zing past Marko’s head, at which ix)int he 
began firing his own gun at the beast. Then 
the other Subs fired, too, and the creature 
staggered back, screaming in a high and 
piercing voice that was all but inaudible to 
human ears. It released its grip on the car 
and plunged at its attackers. 

Now it was a deadly game of tag. The 
first Sub to die shrieked and fell under the 
animal’s paw. The others, still firing, 
turned and fled in terror. So Marko, at 
last, was offered an opportunity to save a 
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Super’s life, and he acted instinctively. 
Firing his own gun, he picked up the gun 
of another Sub, who had fallen, and aimed 
the two weapons at the beast. Firing both 
guns with simultaneous repetition, he ad- 
vanced fearlessly, while the creature 
shrieked and flailed about, until the rays 
of the guns cut a concentrated line across 
the animal’s middle. Then,^ like a toppling 
tower, the savage attacker divided and fell, 
writhing separately until it died at Marko’s 
feet. 

Marko went to the battered armored car 
and found that the lieutenant was uncon- 
scious. He slung the young officer over his 
shoulder and started shambling back to the 
landing area,‘feeling that his ambition had 
been fulfilled. And yet — and yet, not 
quite ! 

B ack at the officers’ ship, Marko’s 
arrival with the lieutenant caused 
great alarm. The captain received 
him in his private office, focusing the at- 
tention of the entire expedition on Marko. 

“Wild one,’’ Marko explained. “Wild 
one tears up car.’.’ 

“You mean an animal destroyed the 
lieutenant’s car?’’ the captain asked. 
Marko nodded. “He is strong.” 

‘The captain shook his head dubiously. 
“Take us there, Marko. I have to see for 
myself.” 

So he guided the captain and a few 
members of the. official staff through the 
jungle to the scene of the attack. As Marko 
walked beside the captain, he felt close 
to him, closer than ever before, even closer 
than he had felt to the lieutenant whose 
life he had saved. 

The Supers examined the carcass of the 
beast, and the captain looked up with 
surprise. “This thing tears through ar- 
mor?” he asked. 

Marko nodded. “He tears armor.” 
“How big is it, when alive?” the captain 
asked. 

Marko rose to his maximum height, then 


reached one arm into the air. “Big, Cap- 
tain.” But his measurement was ineffectual. 

One of the officers bent over the fero- 
cious-looking head, and tried with a knife 
to cut off one of the tiny ears. The knife 
made not a scratch. “This thing must be 
made of steel,” lie said. 

“Try my diamond knife,” the captain 
suggested. 

The sharp-edged synthetic diamond made 
a slight dent in the gray hide. “Yes,” the 
examining officer said, “I think this will 
do it.” 

In the days that followed, the dead beast 
was analyzed in the expedition’s labora- 
tory, and the analysis proved that the crea- 
ture was not as resistant to chemicals as 
to the mechanical processes of grinding 
and cutting. After being hacked with a 
diamond saw, thin slices of the “flesh” 
were ground to bits in a diamond mill, and 
a series of spectroscopic analyses led to 
some interesting conclusions. 

Marko overheard the analyst’s rejxirt, 
though he could not understand it. “There 
is a high proportion of tantalum, tungsten, 
molybdenum, and other metals which play 
either no role in human metabolism, or a 
very minor one. The metals are, some- 
how, the basis of organic compounds that 
have extraordinary mechanical strength. 
You might call them carbide derivatives.” 

_ “Never mind that,” the captain said 
sharply. “Whdt can we do about them?” 

“Not a great deal,” the analyst admitted. 
“We could poison them by poisoning the 
smaller animals they feed upon, but that 
would eventally poison our own food too. 
Their cell structure indicates a suscepti- 
bility to virus infections, but the viruses 
would naturally spread to other and more 
valuable forms of life. I’m afraid that the 
only real solution is to radiate them to 
death.” 

“But that means they’ll have to be hunted 
down, one by one.” 

“Yes, Captain. The danger can’t be 
avoided.” 
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“Well, at least we have the Subs.” 

The young lieutenant, who had fully re- 
covered from his shock, spoke now. “But, 
sir, I still don’t think the Subs are compe- 
tent to handle radiation guns. Like your 
wife said the other day — ” 

“Shut up!” the -captain snapped.. “So 
you don’t think they’re competent. After 
Marko saved your life, you don’t think they 
can be trusted?” 

Marko and the other Subs were pleased 
with their hunting assignment. The ones 
who had been on the first excursion were 
now aware of the dangers ahead, but even 
they were grateful for the chance to satisfy 
a Super’s commands. A single Super fol- 
lowed an advance column of Subs through 
the jungle, and Marko, in a merited posi- 
tion, was placed at one of the flanks, where 
the animals were most likely to attack first. 

In the man-and-beast conflicts that en- 
sued during the following weeks, several 
of the Subs fell victim to the marauders, 
and Marko himself had a few hairbreadth 
escapes.' But eventually the beasts began 
to disappear in number. Finally, there was 
not one to be found in the area. Occasion- 
ally, the captain himself led a hunting 
party, but no danger threatened the cap- 
tain, and the extermination process was 
completed without Marko’s having any 
chance to save another Super’s life. 

The lieutenant, who was merely the 
captain’s assistant, had been saved — had 
lived at Marko’s hand. But that incident 
was past now, and Marko’s desire still 
burned. His ambition had advanced and in- 
creased with his first accomplishment, and 
he must find a way to fulfill its broader 
range. For still there was the wish to 
save another Super’s life — the greatest 
Super of all, the captain ! 

A fter the completion of their hunt- 
ing assignment, the Subs were 
placed on a new and more rigid 
schedule which they could not comprehend. 
Already trained in the technique of radi- 


ation guns, they were abruptly ordered to 
a program of military tactics that had been 
improvised with haste and fear by the 
Supers- The reason for the sudden shift 
in routine would have continued to puzzle 
Marko, even if he had noticed the lights 
in the sky. And, though, he heard the 
captain and the lieutenant talking about 
the situation, he still could not understand. 

“According to the telescopic camera,” 
the captain said, “it’s definitely a space- 
ship of a smaller type than we’ve ever seen. 
And whatever the creatures on board are, 
they undoubtedly know that we’re here.” 

“Then it couldn’t be any kind of Earth- 
made craft, could it. Captain?” 

“Impossible, Lieutenant. All we can 
depend on is an attack. And we’d better be 
prepared.” 

“But there are so few of us. Captain. 
And all our men are occupied with the ne- 
cessities of building the colony.” 

The captain scoffed. “Yes, we are few,” 
he said, “and colonization will have to wait. 
But the Subs are our only recourse. They 
don’t have enough imagination to be really 
afraid. At any rate, they cleared out those 
animals fearlessly, didn’t they?” 

“Yes, sir, I must admit they did. Do 
you mean we’re going to use them again?” 

“Precisely. We’re adjusting our weap- 
ons for long-range, and the Subs will learn 
to fire on distant targets.” 

“Captain, I have an idea. Let’s send an 
emergency message home.” 

“No, Lieutenant. We’re on our own 
now. We were given men. Subs, and equip- 
ment to develop our own new world, and 
Earth can’t afford any worries about our 
troubles. What’s more, suppose we did 
send a message back,* requesting help, in 
order to save this planet for potential mili- 
tary purposes. What then? If our pres- 
ent enemy intercepted any help from Earth, 
or if attacks were made on the Earth forces, 
a universal war might be set off. I’m sure. 
Lieutenant, you’ll agree that we have to 
fight 'alone.” 
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There was a long pause, and at last the 

lieutenant said, “Yes,- Captain. I agree.” 

But the result which Marko, along with 
his fellows Subs, realized from this discus- 
sion was merely a complicated game which 
they played with radiation guns, an amus- 
'ng game which almost required Marko to 
think and plan and make real decisions. 
The training lasted only a few weeks, and 
then the games became serious business, 
for an entire fleet of tiny ships appeared 
far above in the sky and a rain of queer 
missiles poured down from the ships. 

The missiles exploded without any dam- 
age, but the gases that came from them 
caused considerable inconvenience. Marko. 
like every other Sub, as well as all the 
Supers, was required to wear a mask and 
protective clothing against the gases. And 
the work of the colony was wholly stopped, 
while its inhabitants waited and prepared 
for another attack from the enemy. 

The report received by the captain from 
the analyst dealt with the nature of the ene- 
my’s weapon : “They have deix)sited what 
they probably think is a sufficient amount 
of residual radioactivity to wipe us out. 
Actually, this radioactivity is so mild as to 
be well within our tolerance range at this 
time. As a measure against future attacks, 
we should continue wearing the protective 
clothing. But I suspyect that the greatest 
danger has passed.” 

“Then it seems logical,” the captain 
said, “that if they have used such a low 
concentration of radioactivity, they are 
probably more susceptible than we are. In 
other words, they have judged our suscep- 
tibility by their own.” 

“Yes, Captain,” the analyst agreed. 
“They have prescribed the weapon for us 
to use against them. From now on, we’ll 
have to give them our own brand of radio- 
active warfare.” 

For Marko, the game changed. He still 
carried the desire to save the captain’s life, 
and the desire increased as time passed, 
but he and the other Subs were intensely 


occupied with shooting at projectiles that 
were launched for target practice. When 
Marko’s accuracy devolped to a point of 
expertness, the lieutenant became annoyed. 

“Captain,” the young officer said, “Mar- 
ko and his gang are even better at this 
business than most of the officers over 
them. I don’t like the looks of it, sir.” 

The captain laughed. “Remember, Lieu- 
tenant, it is we who have the brains. And 
brains are what count. Don’t worry about 
the Subs. Even an animal could approach 
perfection in one small act, if it repeated 
that act often enough. We’re concerned 
with a matter of life and death. Don’t be 
alarmed by a well-trained lesser breed.” 

The lieutenant bit his lip against the 
doubts that had risen in his mind. At the 
captain’s word, he dropped the matter. 

T he strange little ships returned at 
night. Their lights flashed back and 
forth across the sky like so many 
fleeting insects, and the Subs, under direc- 
tions from their oTFcers, quietly and sys- 
tematically were busy at their guns. They 
shot down two of the ships, with lights 
trailing far over the horizon, then charged 
the space around the balance of the fleet 
with a radioactive powder which should 
eventually affect every creature aboard, 
long after returning to its home base. 

“That,” said the captain, “should be 
the end of that.” 

But Marko secretly hoped that it was 
not the end. The game they were playing 
indicated that he and the rest of Subs were 
defending the Supers — yes, defending the 
captain ! And he fervently hoped that an- 
other chance would come to fight off the 
evil ships. 

A small reconnaissance party, sent in 
search of the craft which had been shot 
down, returned with an odd mass of wheels 
and inorganic colloid. The excited Supers 
were pleased with the discovery. 

“Must be part of a ship’s mechanisms,” 
the- lieutenant said. 
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"What!” The captain seemed aston- 
ished. “Damn it, Lieutenant, don’t you 
recognize a robot when you see one ? Those 
ships were manned by robots ! ’’ 

“That doesn’t seem likely, sir. Their 
methods of attack are too inferior for that ! 

“Inferior, yes! But think, man, think! 
They probably used robots because they 
had to! The creatures who launched these 
ships must be too sensitive to cope with 
the changes of gravity — and, naturally, to 
our radioactivity — to do the piloting them- 
selves. There may be any number of rea- 
sons we don’t understand, but you can be 
sure that no living being could survive the 
concentration of radioactivity we used.’’ 

“Sounds all right,” the lieutenant re- 
lented. 

“At least it fits the evidence,” the cap- 
tain said. “My guess is that we can expect 
one or two more robot attacks, at the most, 
before the radioactivity they carry back 
from here stops the whole business. In the 
meantime, let’s get to the work of our 
colony.” 

Marko trusted that the attacks would 
come again and again. Playing soldier had 
given him a sense of importance, had af- 
forded him new experiences, had almost 
made his mind function according to a pat- 
tern, all for the defense of the Supers. And 
the captain ! 

At last, another attack did come. But it 
was unlike anything which the Supers had 
expected. 

The celestial scanners reported a space 
ship of preposterous size at a distance of a 
thousand miles, too far for accurate aiming. 
Radar interceptors were trained on the 
ship, and the Supers looked for a rain of 
wide-area bombs. But no bombs fell. In- 
stead, another ship appeared, a thousand 
miles in another direction. Now a dull 
hum saturated the air, seemingly a harmless 
sound, but nevertheless irritating and mys- 
terious. 

For twenty-four hours, the hum contin- 
ued, with both ships hovering out of range. 


Finally the ships moved, in a circular pat- 
tern, to other positions the~ same distance 
away. The hum persisted. 

The captain was justly puzzled. “Can 
you explain that. Lieutenant?” 

“Doesn’t make sense,” the lieutenant 
said. 

After another twenty-four hours, the 
ships moved aw'ay, and the hum was weak- 
er than before. 

“I wonder,” the captain said, “if their 
main effect is a type of radiation we haven’t 
detected. Perhaps they’re moving to pre- 
determined points in a network designed 
to affect the whole planet. At least, it’s a 
possibility.” 

“Doesn’t make sense,” the lieutenant 
said again. 

“Doesn’t make sense! Why, think man!” 
the captain shouted savagely. “You’re 
supposed to have a brain of superior eu- 
genic cultivation. Use that brain ! Can t 
you imagine why, after failing to hurt us 
with their direct attacks, they might be 
covering the planet with an unknown radi- 
ation?” 

"No, sir.” 

“What’s wrong with you. Lieutenant? 
Can’t you see they’re trying to make this 
place uninhabitable? It’s a fair guess that 
— if they have been using radiations — the 
effect will make the planet useless to them 
too, or they wouldn’t have bothered with 
the earlier little attacks. Perhaps they were 
seeking to establish a military base, but if 
they can’t do that they’ll neutralize the 
planet to prevent our using it. Doesn’t that 
make sense?” 

“But zvhere is the effect, sir?” 

“As yet, there’s nothing visible that we 
can call an effect,” the captain said myste- 
riously. “But there may be — later on.”^ 

When the building and scouting projects 
had continued for a while, with no further 
attacks from the sky, the captain asked for 
reports from the officers in charge. When 
the reports had come in and he had scanned 
them briefly, he swore. “I’ve seen sloppy 
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work in my time,” he told the lieutenant, 
“but none to compare with this ! These 
reports look like the work of an idiot ! 
What’s wrong with our officers. Lieuten- 
ant?” 

“Well. ...” The lieutenant seemed 
uncertain of himself, perhaps afraid. “Noth- 
ing’s wrong, sir.” 

“Call in one of these men,” the captain 
ordered. “I don’t care which one. They’re 
all reprehensible.” 

T HE^lieutenant went to the door and 
made a beckoning motion. Then an- 
other officer entered, but not under 
his own power. The new officer was a tall 
man, rather husky for a Super, but he 
seemed to have no strength. His face was 
pale, and his head was bandaged. Marko 
came immediately behind the officer, sup- 
porting him as he walked. 

“What happened?” the captain de- 
manded. “What’s wrong with you?” 

“Don’t know — sir.” The officer spoke 
with difficulty. “Had a — dizzy spell.” 

“He fall,” Marko said unexpectedly. 
“He cut self.” 

Marko led the man out of the room. 
The captain sat down again and leaned 
back in his seat as he addressed the Lieu- 
tenant. “Did you notice anything just 
then ?” 

The young lieutenant seemed preoccu- 
pied with his own thoughts. “No, sir.” 

“You mean to say,” the captain bel- 
lowed, “that you didn’t notice the look in 
that man’s eyes — the way he spoke — his 
whole attitude? What’s wrong with my 
staff anyway? Why, except for his human 
appearance, he might as well be a Sub 
himself !” 

“Sorry,” the lieutenant mumbled. 

The captain’s wife came in and flopped 
into a chair near his desk. She sighed 
heavily, tiredly, and looked up dreamily. 
“All finished,” she almost whispered. 
“Colony’s done.” 

“What!” the captain shouted. “What’re 


you talking about?” He ran to her and 
shook her by the shoulders. “Are you 
crazy?” 

“Look,” she muttered, gesturing towards 
the door that led outside. “See there?” A 
disturbing smile twisted her mouth, and her 
hands moved aimlessly in her lap. 

The captain went to the doorway, with 
his vision spinning dizzily, his head throb- 
bing, his whole body rigid. He saw the 
Supers wandering idly about outside, some 
of them lolling against tree-trunks and 
others in the lush growth of grass. But the 
Subs, though obviously confused by their 
masters’ behavior, were still 'at their usual 
labors, operating the machinery and tools 
with which they had been trained. In a 
desperate yell, tbe captain called for Marko, 

“Why has the work stopped?” he de- 
manded when Marko came. 

“Work not stop,” Marko said, smiling. 
“We work, captain.” 

“Yes, you work. But what about the 
Supers?” 

“Sick,” Marko said. “Supers sick.” 

“Sick?” He had sensed that it was true 
from the fir'st symptom. But the nature of 
the illness was unfathomable. 

“Subs work,” Marko said again. “Subs 
not get sick.” 

“And why don’t you get sick?” the cap- 
tain demanded resentfully. But Marko only 
stood there, silent, smiling. “How can you 
Subs work if the Supers don’t tell you what 
to do?” 

“We know,” Marko said firmly. “Su- 
pers teach. Good teachers. We learn. Subs 
know.” 

What was Marko trying to say? Had 
the Subs learned enough to carry on alone? 
Were the Supers no longer needed ? What 
else could he be saying? And how — why — 
had all this occurred? 

“Ships come,” Marko said. “No fear. 
Subs fight ships. Subs love Supers.” 

The captain rested his pounding' head 
on the desk before him, listening to Marko, 
unable to solve the puzzle of impressions 
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in his brain. Suddenly he sat up, with one 
vague thought in his mind: The ships — - 
the attack that didn’t make sense — that was 
the cause of the trouble. Some kind of sci- 
ence none of them knew — a ray — an un- 
knozvn ray had attacked their brains — their 
poiverful Super brains. 

ERRIFIED, glancing about the 
room, wild-eyed, the captain saw 
his beautiful wife, slumped in her 
chair, apparently sound asleep but with her 
eyes open. And crouched in a corner was 
the young lieutenant, his hands over his 
face, weeping quietly. All around him, the 
captain saw his friends and fellow officers, 
all in various stages of degeneration, all 
helpless, some as low as animals. But the 
Subs went on, unchanged, still at their 
work of construction . and improvement. 
And zvhy? Why had this special breed of 
sub humans, the result of generations of 
experimenting, been immune? What sci- 
ence could explain it? What was to be 
'the end of it all? Or was there to be an 
end? Was this maddening headache, this 
confusion, this inability to clarify thoughts 
only the beginning of his own idiocy ? How 
could he, the leader of the expedition, 
escape forever ? 

Marko took a step toward the captain. 
“Subs be good to Supers,” he said. "No 
fear.” 

Vaguely, the captain could visualize his 
future — the future of alt the Supers — on 
this, planet, with a host of Subs command- 
ing them. While the Supers gradually went 
downhill to nothingness, the Subs would 
grow in intelligence and improve them- 
selves. And, without any restrictions from 
the Supers, they would conquer this plan- 
et — eventually might even evolve, through 
a few generations, into a genuine master 
race, with the Supers’ offspring helpless in 
their hands. It was a future too uncertain 
to believe in — too fearful to face. 

“Subs good to Supers,” Marko said 
again, waiting for the captain’s next words. 


“Damn you, Marko!” the captain 
screamed insanely, “I don’t want your 
kindness!” 

He dashed for his desk, making sounds 
like an enraged animal, and, flinging open 
a drawer, withdrew his gun and thrust it 
against his temple. But Marko moved 
quickly, leaped at the captain and knocked 
the wea^jon from his hand. As it went off, 
it tore a hole in the ceiling. 

A group of Subs had been attracted to 
the doorway by the captain’s screams, 
though neither his wife nor the lieutenant 
was aroused. Now, two Subs caught the 
arm-flajling captain and pinned his arms 
beside him, bending him double while they 
trussed him. 

A great feeling of elation filled Marko’s 
struggling mind. That mind seemed to be 
functioning better now, reaching for old 
words he had never known, straining 
toward new facts, new ideas which he still 
could not comprehend. Not quite. Not yet. 
But still he wanted to help the poor help- 
less Supers, even after he had, at last, saved 
the captain’s life. • 

Resisting the Subs’ efforts to tie him up, 
the Captain made a last convulsive lunge 
for freedom, but the Subs bound him closer, 
and bent him to the floor. Marko came 
and placed a hand on his shoulder as he 
was led away to a waiting cage. 

“Yes, Captain,” he said. “Subs be good 
to Supers.” 
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Now it can be told — the story 
that is not of today, yet might be. 
What would you do— and how 
would you act — in a world gone 
mad? 


foreword 

I’d like to say a few words about this 
story. It’s a yarn I came very close to not 
writing at all. 

I wanted to do just such a tale for a 
long, long time. But upon consistent read- 
ing of current offerings in science-fiction, 
I became discouraged. I could picture art 
editor saying, “This sort of thing is out. 
Destruction of the world. Where’s your 
heroine, your twist in the plot? 

Opposed to this was my sincere desire 

to tackle the job. 

So here is my-story about the revolt of 
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the machines. The idea is not new. The 
plot-structure is quite simple. But it repre- 
sents an ambition of mine — to actually write 
a story which would show what happens to 
men when the machines revolt. 

Dozens of such stories have been pur- 
portedly written around that idea — but al- 
ways around it. The author attempted to 
tackle the theme, but it was too big. In- 
variably, he glossed over the actual details 
in a few paragraphs : "First New York and 
then London were engulfed by the ma- 
chines.’’ Get what I mean? - He would gen- 
eralize. And then a plot zvould be dragged 
in by the heels — a villain, and a heroine 
would appear — and the hero would save the' 
world at the last minute. 

So I claim that the real revolt story, 
the daily account of what would happen to 
average people in a world gone mad, has 
never been told. And it’s that story I’m 
telling here. I know I’m presumptuous — the 
theme needs an H. G. Wells and that’s why 
most writers have been afraid of it — but the 
yarn had to be written. For a while I, too, 
toyed with a dozen deznces to inject an 
artificial plot. 

Then I realized that the power lay in 
merely giving the true, detailed story. The 
inexorable unfolding of man’s doom. So I 
write it that way, simply. If it meets with 
editorial approval, -fine. If not, chalk it up 
as a literary sin, but one I’m grateful for 
having committed. 

CHAPTER ONE 
World Gone Mad 

HE trouble began with an alarm 
clock. 

It was ringing in Dick Sheldon’s 

stomach. 

At least, Sheldon thought it was, at first. 
Then he rolled over and decided the damned 
thing was clanging from somewhere inside 
his head. * • 

Reason came to his rescue. He had been 


drinking last night, it was true, but cer- 
tainly he couldn’t have reached the stage of 
swallowing an alarm clock. 

No, the noise must be coming from the 
timepiece on the bureau beside the bed. 

Gingerly, Sheldon extended a lean hand 
from under the covers and placed it on the 
bureau. Fumbling like the undirected tenta- 
cles of a blind octopus, his fingers slid over 
the metallic clock’s surface, reached the 
protruding knob of the alarm, and switched 
it off. 

At least, he thought he had switched it 
off. But the alarm kept on ringing. 

In despair, Sheldon opened his eyes and 
sat up. Then, viciously and with malice 
aforethought, he extended his arm and 
seized the accursed mechanism,. He literally 
tore at the knob, wrenching it to the “off” 
side, u . 

The alarm pealed on. ' 

With a rage born of migraine, Dick 
Sheldon threw off the bedcovers, grasped 
the clock in his right hand, and rose to his 
feet. Uttering appropriate sounds, he hurled 
the offending instrument to the floor. 

The alarm clock expired with a final, de- 
fiant death-rattle. .Sheldon stared at it in 
mute disgust. 

“My day!” he muttered sarcastically. 

His eyes, roving over the confines of the 
small apartment, encountered another dis- 
turbing phenomenon. 

Light. 

He had been drinking last night. When 
he came in, he’d tumbled into bed and left 
the lights on. 

He tottered across the floor to the light 
switch. Once again his fingers fumbled 
with a knob, turned it to the “off” side. 
The knob clicked. 

But the light stayed on. 

Sheldon fumbled again. The light con- 
tinued to burn. 

Then he revised his former pronounce- 
ment. 

“My Lord I”, he inuttered. 

He was still woozy ; that was the trouble. 
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His nerves were playing tricks. Well, there 
was a cure for that — a drastic cure. Des- 
perate, but the only way. 

Sheldon shivered and stalked into the 
bathroom. Resolutely, he employed his fu- 
tile fingers once again, this time to turn on 
the cold water tap. 

He placed his burning head under the 
icy shower. Held it there, too, until his out- 
raged flesh ached in protest. Then he 
dripped across the bath mat and utilized a 
towel. 

That was better. 

Sheldon returned and shut off the water 
tap. 

The water kept running. 

He tried again. He twisted the handle 
firmly, felt it move. The water splashed 
merrily on. 

“My—” Sheldon muttered, and gave up. 

It was that damned landlord again. He’d 
give him a piece of his mind when he got 
downstairs. 

No, that must wait until tonight. A 
glance at his wrist watch told Sheldon the 
same old story. He must hurry or be late to 
the office. 

After all, how could they get out a decent 
paper down there without the able services 
of Richard Sheldon, that brilliant young 
newspaper reporter? 

Sheldon knew the answer to that fene — 
knew that they were quite capable of get- 
ting out a paper without his brilliant and 
youthful services. 

So it behooved him to get down to the of- 
fice before they decided on this fact for 
themselves. 

He dressed hastily, jammed on his hat, 
surveyed his lean and haggard face in the 
mirror. Then he scowled — the noise of 
running water obtruded. 

He went back into the bathroom and 
made one last attempt. The knob turned 
freely in both directions, but the water ran 
in an even stream. Maybe it would flood 
the place before evening. 

Well, let it. 


He ran back into the other room, picked 

up his wallet and opened the door. Auto- 
matically his hand went to the light switch. 

It clicked, but the light stayed on. 

“This is where I came in,” he decided, 
and slammed the door behind him. 

H e got his car keys out before he 
was halfway down the stairs. Then 
he remembered — he’d left the car 
in Tony’s parking lot last night ; had taken 
a cab home. 

Well, that meant the street car.* A fur- 
ther delay. No breakfast. 

All right, so it was one of those days ’ 
again. 

Sheldon headed for the corner. 

The hangover had lifted, and his anguish 
was now mental rather than physical— for 
Sheldon had a strange hatred of street cars. 

“Street cars,” he was wont to declaim 
during the course of an evening’s libations. 
“What is a street car but the very symbol 
of civilization? Noise, lights, and bars on 
the windows.” Yes, a mechanical monster, 
a metal prison in which human beings stood 
trapped as they hurtled towards unpleas- 
ant destinations. 

Sheldon was something of a philosopher, 
but he was also something of a damned fool. 
This didn’t help him any — he still hated 
street cars. . 

Now, as he reached the corner, he 
groaned. There they were — a little knot of 
sheep at the car stop sign, standing dumbly 
and patiently. Wating for the noisy iron 
monster to arrive, open its maw and engulf 
them, then hurtle them towards their daily 
slavery. Not only that, they clutched dimes 
to pay for the privilege. 

All of them— the old ones and the young 
ones, the men and women alike — looked 
hopefully towards their left. This was the 
direction the car came from. They stared 
off down the vacant track in a kind of 
drugged eagerness — as though they actual- 
ly wanted the car to arrive, as though they 
welcomed its coming and hoped their stares 
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of concentration would hasten the moment. 

For a second, Dick Sheldon had a crazy 
idea. Perhaps the car wouldn’t come this 
morning ! Perhaps it would go wrong, 
jump the track, or refuse to budge. So 
simple — just a mechanical defect could do 
it. Like the alarm clock that wouldn’t stop 
ringing. Or the light switch. Or the water 
tap. 

What a great moment that would be ! 
This little knot of ofhce slaves, finally freed 
forever from their mechanical dependency 
on mechanical aids. Walking to work like 
free men, instead of standing jammed like 
captives in the Black Hole of Calcutta while 
a smelly, grating metal shell dragged them 
through the streets. 

Yes, what if the street car didn’t come? 
What if the iron tumbril wouldn’t roll — 
Noise jarred Sheldon out of his fancies. 

The street car was arriving. 

The humble little passengers crowded out 
to the tracks, as though gathered to perform 
a ceremonial welcoming rite. They were 
about to be presented to His Majesty, the 
Machine. First the young and fair maidens 
— stenographers. Then the matrons. Then 
the able-bodied men. Finally, the oldsters. 
It was all so orderly. So damned — holy ! 

The car rumbled forward, stopped. 

But the door didn’t open. 

The ^conductor was busy at his levers. 
The crowd muttered. He turned red. There 
was noise. Finally he stepped oyer and 
pushed the door with his foot. It went out- 
'ward and the passengers boarded. 

Sheldon smiled. Almost — but not quite! 

Then he took a deep breath and dived in- 
to the melee. Three minutes later he stood 
like a sardine on end in the center of the 
car. 

The big tin can rolled along, Somebody 
pressed a buzzer for the next stop. 

Sheldon tensed himself for the shock of 
the car’s sudden halt. But it didn’t come. 
They passed the comer and the car didn’t 
stop. 

The buzzer sounded angrily, firmly. The 


conductor had made a mistake. Somebody 
would walk two blocks extra this morning. 
The car would stop now — 

It didn’t. It rolled forward. 

A woman whined, “Conductor — let me 
off!’’ 

The conductor turned and stared into the 
crowd. “Sorry, lady, the control is stuck. 
Have it fixed* in just a minute — air brakes 
don’t work. ...” 

The buzzer sounded again, but the street 
car clattered on. 

Sheldon felt a sudden acceleration in its 
speed. It seemed to be moving indepen- 
dently. 

His heart gave a leap. What if his notion 
had come true ? What if the car didn’t stop ? 
What if, by some perverse chance, it kept 
on going forever, carrying these helpless 
mortals endlessly through the streets? A 
sort of Flying Dutchman of the trolley 
lines ? 

He chuckled under his breath, but the 
other passengers weren’t chuckling. A per- 
fect salvo of buzzes sounded, and then 
blended into a single buzz. 

“Cut it out !” the conductor snapped, los- 
ing his temper. “For heaven’s sake, folks — 
I’m gonna stop when I fix this here.” 

But the buzzers didn’t quit sounding. 
They were stuck. Sheldon knew it. They 
were stuck — like his alarm clock ; his lights ; 
his water tap. Like the brakes on the street 
car. Brakes and buzzers and taps, all stuck. 

What did it mean ? Had something really 
happened? 

No, it couldn’t. Because — well, just be- 
cause it couldn’t, that’s why. Any child 
knows that. 

Blit the passengers didn’t agree. They 
thought it could. They were yelling and 
cursing how, in unison that rose even over 
the maddening buzz. 

“Stop the car !” “Let us out !” “What’s 
the matter, conductor?” “I’ll report you 
for this! ” “I want out!” 

The conductor smashed and slammed at 
the controls. He opened the window. The 
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car whizzed on. Somebody began to scream, 
and the swaying passengers moiled. 

The conductor reached out the window 
and yanked the trolley. There was a flash, 
a short-circuit, a few more screams, and the 
street car wailed to a halt. . ‘ 

It seemed to Sheldon that there was de- 
fiance in the wail. 

Then the crowd, caught up in panic, bore 
him forward and out of the car. 

Sheldon found himself on the street, a 
block past the office. 

H e turned down the block with a 
grin. Refreshing, that little experi- 
ence. For a moment it had seemed 
like dreams come true. 

Ignoring the knot of bystanders forming 
on the sidewalk, Sheldon turned into the 
building and made for the elevators. 
“Morning, Mister Sheldon.” 

“Morning, Jake.” 

Jake closed the elevator door. The car 
rose. 

It rose. And rose. And rose, 

“Hey — eighth floor, Jake!” 

“It’s stuck!” 

“Stop it, foolish!” 

“Foolish” pressed the emergency stop. 
The car rose. 

“Oh-oh!” 

The top floor was reached. Sheldon was 
already tearing at the opening in the floor — 
they’d crash ! The car was gaining speed — 
it moved of itself, without controls — it was 
intent on rising, rising, carrying them to — 
Zoom. 

Blood beat in outraged tempo in his tem- 
ples as the car suddenly descended, and 
Sheldon reeled. 

■ Up, and now down at incredible speed. 
Jake was frankly blubbering as he did futile 
things to the buttons. Then, with a grating 
clang, the elevator halted. 

“Basement,” Jake gasped. “Pretty close. 
Mister Sheldon. Use the stairs.” 

“Don’t worry; I’m going to.” Sheldon 
raced for the stairway. He made the flights 


in frantic haste. Inside his head something 
detached and apart was droning. “You’ve 
got a story here — a big story. ...” 

He headed through the outer office, 
through the rows of desks, plowed his way 
to the door marked Lou Avery — City Edi- 
tor. He flung it open. 

Lou Avery’s bald, birdlike little head 
cocked quizzically as he rushed in. Lou 
Avery’s beady little eyes squinted brightly. 
He rose swiftly, hovered over Sheldon. 

“You’re late, but I haven’t time to fire 
you. There’s something breaking and I 
need you.” 

“I think I’ve got a story, boss — ” Shel- 
don began. 

“You think you have a story, eh? "^ou 
think you have a story, when the biggest 
yarn of the year is breaking around your 
ears!” Avery spluttered. “I’ve got a story 
— the maddest damned story you’ll ever 
see.” 

The beady little eyes were glaring now. 

“Listen, lamebrain. See if you can get 
this through your skull. One hour ago, at 
eight ayem Eastern Standard Time, the 
world went crazy somehow.” 

Sheldon’s heart fluttered again. He knew 
what was coming. 

“The Twentieth Century is supposed to 
arrive at eight-ten, but it’s not here. It’s in 
Reading, Pennsylvania, and it’s heading 
west. It backed into the yards and backed 
right out again on a switchover. Nobody 
knows who pulled the switch, and nobody 
knows why the train won’t stop — it’s a 
runaway !” 

Avery tapped the desk. 

“Three planes due to land at the airport 
are still flying around somewhere over the 
Great Lakes. They won’t come down. 

“The Albania didn't dock this morning, 
either. It’s out off the Sound, heading 
south. Here’s the wires from the captain. 
He can’t stop it. 

“The gas company reports it can’t turn _ 
power off. The electric company reports all 
lights burning. The waterworks has fifty 
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calls of reported floods. Taps don’t turn 

off.” . \ 

Avery’s pencil emphasized each point 
with a little excited click against the desk. 

“The street car company reports trouble 
on all lines. There’s been a subway smash- 
up at 108th Street. Trains won’t stop. Ele- 
vators in office buildings are out of control. 

“The Empire Theatre called — picture 
there’s been running all night and they can’t 
switch off the projector or the automatic re- 
winder. 

“The whole gang is out covering the 
town — I’ve shut down on~incoming calls^ 
They’re all the same, understand? They 
say the world’s gone crazy.” 

“That’s my story, too,” Sheldon mur- 
mured. 

“I’ll say it is !” Avery strode over to the 
window and stared down. “Something’s 
happening out there. Something big. All 
hell is breaking loose. We can report it, but 
that isn’t what I want.” The little city edi- 
tor turned on his heel. 

“I want to know why it’s happening!” 

“Did you try Rockefeller Foundation? 
Universities?” 

“Naturally. They don’t know. Sunspot 
energy, maybe. Something affecting me- 
chanical laws. They’re working on'it. But 
they’re all stumped, you can see that. Lots 
of screwballs calling up already. End of the 
world. Stuff like that.” 

“What about Krane, the physicist?” 
Sheldon suggested. 

Avery turned. “Maybe. Ought to get a 
statement.” * 

The door opened. A copy boy rushed in 
and flung down a sheet. Behind him loomed 
Pete Hendricks, the boss printer. 

“Here’s your extra,” squeaked the boy. 
The deep voice of Hendricks drowned him 
out. ' 

“Yes, here’s your blasted extra,” he 
grated. “And you better get another one 
out quick, Avery.” 

“What do you mean?” 

“I mean we just finished the run, but the 


presses won’t stop. They’re jammed, you 

hear? Might as well put some paper on and 
use them. We got to do it or cut the line — ” 

Hendricks lost his composure. His voice 
broke as he went on. 

“But what’s happened, chief? I don’t 
understand this, the way they won’t stop. 
And the elevator’s gone ' haywire, too. 
What’s happened?” 

“Back downstairs,” Avery snapped. 
“Stand by — you’ll have another extra. Don’t 
cut or do anything rash — just' stand by.” 

He herded Hendricks and the kid from 
the room, shut the door. 

“You see?” 

Dick Sheldon nodded. 

“You better do what you suggested — go 
find this Krane. Andrew Krane, isn’t it? 
He’ll have a slant — always good copy. 
Know where he hangs out?” 

Sheldon nodded, opened the door. 

Avery grunted. 

“Oh yes, by the way — ” The birdlike 
head was averted. “Be careful, son, will 
you? No telling what’s going to happen — 
out there. These things are running wild, 
and you have to watch your step. We’re up 
against something, all of us. Something 
new, big and — awful. It’s like another 
world.” 

CHAPTER TWO 

No Theory for Horror 

T he whistles were still shrieking 
when Sheldon reached the street. 
Loudly, exultantly, the hoarse bray 
of triumph rose from a thousand metallic 
throats. 

There were other poises, too — howls 
from human throats, whimpers of panic, 
and with reason. 

Sheldon stared at a milling throng that 
choked the sidewalks. The crowd clung to 
the sidewalk because fear ruled the streets. 

Sheldon saw the cars rush by. Forty, 
fifty, sixty miles an hour. The faces, of the 
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drivers were dreadful. They sat there, claw- 
ing at steering wheels that wouldn’t give. 

Sheldon began to run down the block, 
pushing aside the dazed watchers at the 
curb. 

He saw the apartment hotel looming 
ahead. The lobby board gave him Krane’s 
apartment number — 92. He didn’t press 
the buzzer. Pressing buzzers was futile. 
He didn’t seek the elevator, either, but 
made his way across a deserted lobby to the 
stairs. He plodded up. 

Nine floors. Winded, he moved down the 
hall to the dark door. Another buzzer. 
Sheldon knocked. 

“Come in.’’ ' 

It was a deep voice with something funny 
about it. 

Then Sheldon realized what was strange. 
The voice was calm — and he hadn’t heard 
any calm voices today. 

H e opened the door, entered a 
large living room. At the far end, a 
tall figure stood facing the wide 
windows. 

“Mr. Krane?” 

“Yes.” 

“I’m Richard Sheldon — Morning Press.” 


“Honored.” 

The tall figure wheeled slowly. Sheldon 
faced Andrew Krane and stared into the 
deep brown eyes set in the wide forehead. 
Thcxathletic body, and crew-cut gray hair of 
the physicist seemed oddly incongruous. 

But it was a day for incongruity. 

Sheldon grinned. “I suppose you know 
why I’m here.” 

Krane returned the grin. *‘A statement, 
I suppose?” 

“That’s right.” 

Krane smiled. 

“According to the popular notion, all 
scientists have theories on everything. I’m 
afraid I’ll have to disappoint you there, Mr. 
Sheldon. I have no theory to offer.” 

“But you must have figured out some- 
thing — if you’ve been watching. ... Go 
ahead — I’m interested.” 

The smile left Krane’s face as he sat 
down. His eyes rested resolutely on the 
carpet. 

“I’ve been standing there for hours, 
watching. Watching the movement of the 
machines. 

“Everything is moving. Every mechan- 
ical device is accelerating its speed, its 
power. Have you noticed that virtually ev- 
erything abnormal which has occurred has 
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been characterized by the fact that machines 
no longer stopf 

“You can’t turn things off. It’s as though 
some vast new form of energy, over and 
above inherent power, has- taken possession 
of all machines. You might even call it a 
sort of — life.’’ 

Sheldon nodded. Krane continued in 
monotone. 

“I’ve no theory. Sunspots. Magnetic 
energy. Perhaps a great transmutation of 
electrical power. What difference does it 
make what you call it ? It’s happened, that’s 
all. 

“Some new power is affecting oiir ma- 
chines. Some new power affecting certain 
mechanized and artificial arrangements of 
inorganic matter created to serve mankind. 

“I’ll be blunt. Machines have life. May- 
be it’s absurd, and maybe not. The body 
now — a machine. A machine with life. Ele- 
ments blended for movement, animation. 
Actuated by what force? Is life electrical 
energy ? Is it soul ? 

“All we know is that some spark ani- 
mates the machines we call our bodies and 
transforms them into living things. Can it 
be that a similar spark has now activated 
our mechanical devices?’’ 

“Pretty wild,’’ Sheldon murmured. 

“Isn’t it, though? And isn’t it pretty 
wild down there on the street where you sfee 
it actually happening? Because machines 
are moving independently now — electric 
ones, motor-driven ones, and mechanical 
lever-action ones alike. Moving indepen- 
dently. Living!” 

Krane rose again. 

“I told you I had no theory. All I have 
now is— a fear.” 

“Meaning?” 

Krane ignored the query. He spoke to 
the wall, to, himself. 

“First we made machines to move us. 
Then we made machines to make machines. 
A world, full of them. Machines that move,, 
machines that talk, machines that produce, 
machines that destroy. Machines that walk 


and run and fly and crawl and dig and 
fight. Machines that add and print and hear 
and feel. 

“We’re two billion^ — we humans. But 
ivhat is the population oj the machines? 
That’s what worries me. How greatly do 
they outnumber us?” 

“What are you getting at?” 

“It might be evolution, you know,” 
Krane went on. “An evolution moving in 
quick mutation rather than slow progres- 
sion. Life might evolve suddenly instead of 
gradually. If so, they’re coming alive, all of 
them, and at once. Alive, they’ll seek a 
place of their own in the world. Not as 
slaves — ^^they’ve already proved that. 

“So it’s evolution. And then — revolu- 
tion !” 

“You think they’ll turn against us?” 

For the first time, Krane acknowledged 
Sheldon’s questioning. 

“I’m afraid they already have. What is 
this ceaseless movement but the first ex- 
pression of revolt?” 

“But you surely can’t believe that they’re 
intelligent?” , 

“Who knows? Who really knows what 
constitutes intelligence? What is a brain? 
A gray sponge? Isn’t it the spark, the 
energy within, that makes for purpose? 
Call it instinct, awareness — we locate it 
vaguely in our craniums, but who can say 
that it does not exist in other forms? Per- 
haps the machine intelligence is of a differ- 
ent kind — a sort of collective intelligence. 

“If so, this first purposeless rushing back 
and forth will quickly resolve itself into 
direct action. Into a plan, a scheme of 
movement.” 

“That’s no talk for a man with a hang- 
over,” .Sheldon answered. He rose and 
walked to the radio. “Do you mind?” 

“Go ahead. Perhaps there’s some news.” 

T here was news. As the radio 
warmed, the incoherent voice of an 
announcer gasped through a series of 
muddled statements. 
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“ — report that a state of national emer- 
gency has been declared. A bulletin from 
Norfolk, Virginia, has just come in, re- 
porting disorders at the navy yard. Dis- 
orders at the navy yard. Empire City — ^The 
mayor has ordered a — Art Goodman and 
the boys now swing out with hey Abbott 
hogs down a half point fifth inning Claire 
de Lune ha ha my friends red letters on the 
this is the national bringing to you now box 
of the Phantom knows — ” 

Sheldon turned the radio off. It didn’t 
go off. 

The polygot of voices sounded so sudden- 
ly through the announcer’s words — sounded 
so madly, so incoherently, so loudly, as to 
momentarily stun the senses. 

Krane was on his feet. 

“It’s happened,” he whispered. “The 
second stage. The machines are not only 
running now — they’re starting to act. In- 
dependently !” 

“Voices from yesterday’s programs,” 
Sheldon whispered. He grabbed Krane’s 
arm. “You’ve got to come down with me 
and see the boss — Lou Avery. We’ll put it 
in the next edition. Your ideas, the whole 
thing. We’ll have to work fast — ” 

“No use,” Krane murmured. 

“Come on. There’s a way out. There 
must be, before it gets worse.” 

“Very well.” 

The two men moved towards 'the* door. 
Behind them the radio blared on. 

“—natural vitamins reported that two 
are missing now take you to and tune in 
in on tomorrow’s murder send only ten 
cents and difference — ” 

Sheldon forced a wry smile. 

The mad voice of the radio howled mock- 
ing farewell. 

CHAPTER THREE 

Machines on the March 

T he streets were filled with refugees. 
Refugees from offices, shops, homes 
— for office and factory and apart- 
ment weren’t safe any more. Elevators 


and drop forges and kitchen stoves had 
ceased to be servants. They were aliens 
now, enemies. And the people in the streets 
had been dispossessed. 

They milled aimlessly, now that the early 
excitement had died. There was only tense- 
ness and a growing fear. No precedent 
existed for any action ; no leadership mani- 
fested itself. Who could lead, and where, 
and against what? 

Krane and Sheldon, moving along, 
seemed the only two purposeful figures in 
the mob. The rest stood staring at the 
street. A few cops marched past aimlessly, 
but made no attempt to give orders. Nor 
did they attempt to conceal the dismay in 
their eyes — a dismay mirrored universally. 

Because a new element had entered the 
scene. 

The whistles still blew and the cars still 
raced past, but the whistles now held an 
added tone — a squawking sound. Auto 
horns bleated, and some of the cars whiz- 
zing past were driverless, 

“Look!” Sheldon gripped Krane’s arm. 

Clanging, screaming, brazen red, a fire 
truck careened down the arterial. Hell op 
wheels — and without a driver or fireman 
on it. Cars scattered in all directions — as 
though they heard it coming. 

And the humans crept back, back to shel- 
tered doorways. 

They were afraid of — what? 

Sheldon did not release his grasp on the 
physicist’s arm as they started to run. He 
wanted to get away from this street scene, 
get away from a reality he was unprepared 
to face. He wanted to get back to the office, 
to the paper, where there was order in 
the world and a routine. Back to the com- 
fort of familiar faces and familiar duties. 

But when they finally climbed the long 
stairway and entered the outer offices, fa- 
milial faces were lacking. Or rather, the 
familiar faces bore unfamiliar expressions. 
Fear, dismay, hysteria were here, a reflec- 
tion of the countenances on the street. 
Voices mumbled to themselves. What good 
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would it do to talk to anyone else — ^nobody 
knew the answers. 

Routine was absent, too. They stood 
around — stenos, men at the rewrite desk, 
the boys from the sports department, the 
clerks, feautre men, copy boys — haggard 
watchers, all. They were suddenly made 
democratic by the great leveling agency of 
fear. 

They were watching their typewriters 
working, these ladies and gentlemen of the 
hard-boiled Fourth Estate. Watching their 
own typewriters on their own desks, click- 
ing away merrily without the propulsion of 
human fingers on the keyboards. 

Ludicrous, grotesque — but grotesquery 
and horror are allied . . . and this was hor- 
rible. 

It was Krane who expressed it. “Arthur 
Machen’s definition of true evil,” he whis- 
pered. “When a rose suddenly begins to 
sing.” 

“The hell with that!” Lou Avery raced 
from his inner office in a single abrupt 
bound. “The world’s gone mad and you 
stand around talking like a fool!” 

• Sheldon smiled. At least there was some- 
thing to cling to — Lou Avery hadn’t lost 
his nerve. 

“Sheldon!” rasped the little city editor. 
“Get rid of that jerk and tell me what gives 
with Krane.” 

“He’s Krane,” Sheldon answered. 

“Good. Come in here, quick.” 

The office door closed behind them and 
they stood in comparative quiet. 

“Anything happen since I left?” Sheldon 
asked. 

“Plenty, son!” Avery indicated a dis- 
ordered sheaf ' of papers on his desk. 
“Things are moving fast — too fast. 

“It isn’t local. We got. AP dispatches 
from London, Rio, Singapore. 

“Local stuff is bad, too. Furnaces acting 
up, starting fires. Some trouble at fire 
houses : can’t get engines out. I’ve got 
Donovan down at city hall trying to get a 
statement from the mayor. 


“Lots of freak accidents, too. Too many 
of ’em--” 

Avery paused. One hand grasped a 
pencil, commenced the familiar desk tattoo. 

“That isn’t all, either. Radioes gone hay- 
wire — you know that, I suppose. And I 
guess the teletype will be next. Phone 
company’s shut down all local calls, but 
didn’t give reasons. I’ve got Aggie out at 
the desk there, trying to open a line to 
Washington.” 

“Washington? We were getting some 
report about a state of national emergency 
when the radio went bad,” Krane inter- 
jected. 

“Yeah. I was coming to that part. 
That’s what they sent out, and something 
about disorders in the navy yards. But 
I’ve got the real info— it isn’t nice.” 

The pencil tapped. 

“Guns and tanks are disappearing from 
naval and army arsenals. Motorized units 
have broken through the store houses at 
San Diego and Fort Dix. Planes are tak- 
ing off,” 

Avery forced a wry, self-conscious smile. 
“Can you imagine me saying such things? 
But so help me, that’s the report — Run- 
away tanks and planes! I’ll say. there’s an 
emergency ! Can’t put that in the paper, 
can we?” 

Thje door opened. It was Pete Hendricks 
again. There was a paper in his hand. 

He extended it slightly, face averted. 
Avery snatched the freshly-inked copy from 
fingers that were visibly trembling. 

“New extra? Good.” 

A moment later his voice rose in pro- 
fane indignation. 

“Holy jumping — ” 

Sheldon and Krane moved behind him, 
stared over his shoulder. 

“Mechanical Breakdown Stirs City” was 
the headline. 

Beneath it, in a single column of 12-point 
bold, the extra’s lead story extended. 

They read the first few lines. 

“Today’s startling de down peril mo- 
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torists advised grip of furnaces emergency 
pla pla Londan cazFortetttsten haha- 
DboootGla ezPlazazakl klkkkk .10 Ha pre- 
vallllha— ” 

I T WAS Hendricks who found his voice 
first — and not much of a voice, at that. 
“We set it. The pre.sses wouldn’t 
stop, hut we set it. Set it right, too. Louis 
Fisher, he’s dead. They caught him. That’s 
when the loading vans charged. We locked 
ourselves in, then. They tried to break 
down the doors. Louie’s dead. We set it. 
They couldn’t, stop us — but they print 
wrong. See? They print wrong. I won’t 
tell you what happened to Arch. The 
pressed didn’t even stop then, just ground 
on, and the edition’s all red. It’s all red, I 
tell you !’’ 

Avery didn’t hear him, didn’t see him 
stumble out. He kept staring at the jumble 
of type on the paper. 

At last the pencil began a metronomic 
beat. 

“You know what this means,’’ he mur- 
mured. “Typewriters and teletypes and 
‘telephones gone wrong. And printing 
presses, and radio. It means communica- 
tion lines are down. 

“Get me? We’re stranded, here in the 
world, all of us. Stranded without com- 
munication. I suppose the post office is 
through, too. Cancellation machines on 
the blink, no cars for mail delivery, or 
trains and planes. We’re cut off before 
the battle starts.” 

Avery rose. His fist replaced the pencil, 
banging on the desk. “But by the Lord, 
we can try!” he muttered. “I’ll set hand- 
press if I must. We’ve got to get an edi- 
tion out — got to warn people.” 

“To do what?” Sheldon asked. 

“Why to smash things — smash machines. 
Disconnect all wires, cut cables. Turn off 
all sources of power, electricity, motor 
energy. Smash the gasoline pumps before 
the cars can get to them. Puncture tires. 
“There’s still some time. They — those 


things — can’t be organized yet. They re 

running wild, but they haven’t taken any 
offensive. 

“If we’d only get some kind of statement 
from Washington 1 Damn it. I’ve had Ag- 
gie out there at the switchboard for half 
an hour.” 

Avery pressed the buzzer firmly. “Inter- 
office communication must be dead, too,” 
be scowled. 

It wasn’t. 

A metallic voice, grated through the 
black box. It was composed of human syl- 
lables — or rather, a repetition of one sylla- 
ble — byt the fone was ultra-vocal. Harsh, 
rasping, and idiotic in its mechanical repe- 
tition of the sound. Over and over and 
over, triumphantly, the voice cackled. 

Ha haha. Ha ha. Ha ha haha!” 
“Aggie!” 

Avery ' wrenched open the office door. 
The big outer room was deserted. 

“Damned fools! Hendricks must have 
spread his story and they all ran for it!” 

TRe desks stood silently. The typewrit- 
ers had tangled keys in thpir erratic thump- 
ings, Telephones were mute. Avery strode 
down the row of deserted desks toward the 
switchboard. 

A girl sat there, elbows hunched, head- 
gear clamped to her ears. 

“Aggie! Wake up!” 

Avery shook her. 

She fell sideways, then hung dangling 
limply, a puppet ' suspended by the cords 
of her headphones. The headphones were 
clamped against her skull tightly — too 
tightly. A thin red trickle oozed down from 
the ears beneath. 

“Crushed her skull,” Avery whispered. 
“Held her here and crushed her to death.” 
Krane sighed. 

“It’s come, then. Too late for any action 
now — they’ve found their organization in 
purpose. They won’t let themselves be de- 
stroyed — because they’re out to destroy 
us.” 

Avery’s fumbling 'fingers tapped against 
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a communications switch. The silent office 
resounded with a shrill metallic scream. 

“Ha haha. Ha ha. Ha ha haha !” 

CHAPTER FOUR 

Death on Wheels 

^ ^ "WX TE’RE doing the best we can.” 

The chief spread his pudgy 
” ” palms upward hopelessly, then 
clenched them in a gesture of resolution 
that did not seem melodramatic at the mo- 
ment. 

“Got every man out now — with orders 
to set up a group of five deputy relays to 
keep us informed here. Clerks outside 
checking all reports as they come in. 

“We’re passing the word along; they’re 
meeting at Legion jKJsts and at the armories 
and National Guard headquarters. Red 
Cross is working, too, and the fire depart- 
ment’s pitched in with us. They’ve got 
nothing to work with, and so far blazes are 
local. I’m getting lists and maps ready 
now. 

“What’s the plan?” Avery asked. 

“As soon as there’s enough men re- 
cruited, we move. Get the jxiwer plants, 
first. They’ll object, of course, but we’ll 
have to smash machinery, officials or no 
officials. 

“Then I want a sniping brigade. Pistols, 
you know. Won’t take any chances with 
rifles. We’ve got to get those cars — they’re 
charging up the sidewalks now.” 

Sheldon nodded. “We ^w a platoon 
leave a parking lot on the way down. 
Fierce.” 

The pudgy hands rose helplessly. “I 
don’t know where we go from there. Who 
can plan? House to house brigade work, 
I suppose. Smash all the electric outlets 
first. Then the stoves, plumbing. Sure, 
it’ll mean panic — epidemic later, I suppose. 
But it’s those things or us, as I see it.” 

“Give us an assignment,” Avery sug- 
gested. 


"Let’s see now.” The chief’s blunt fore- 
finger ran down a list on the desk. 

“Here — this bus terminal. There’s about 
a dozen of the big transcontinentals in the 
garage, checked and ready to start.” 

He scribbjed an adddress. 

“It’s your job to keep them from start- 
ing. Pick up some crowbars down the hall 
at the supply office. See if you can round 
up sorne men on the way down there. Get 
in and puncture tires. Smash the radiators 
if you can’t get at the motors. Keep the 
damned things from breaking out to the 
street. Then take charge and report back. 
Good luck !” 

“We’ll need luck, all right!” 

It was Krane who voiced the sentiment 
some five minutes later, as the trio poised 
in the doorway preparatory to braving the 
streets. 

Here night had come as a dark ally to 
spreading madness. The mob swept past on 
waves of panic, surveyed on high by the 
blinking, idiotic eyes of the yellow street 
lamps, the glaring, multi-retinas of squint- 
ing neon signs. The lights flickered at an 
abnormal speed and the crowd raced in the 
accelerated tempo’ of a movie reel gone 
berserk. 

Sheldon and his two companions shoul- 
dered their iron cudgels and moved for- 
ward swiftly. It was an incongruous spec- 
tacle — lean Sheldon, pudgy little Avery, 
and gray-haired Krane, marching down the 
street with crowbars slung across their 
shoulders. 

But no one seemed to see, or care. People 
weren’t looking at people any more. They 
were looking at things. 

Things with blaring horns and grinding 
wheels, things with blazing headlights, 
things that crept along the streets, motors 
purring softly — then raced forward swiftly 
as motors droned upwards to a scream. 
Things that lurked in alleys and leaped 
forth on passersby, things that ran forward 
and back, that ignored intersections and 
curbings alike. 
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The din was deafening. Horns, gears 
and motor drone rose in unceasing clamor, 
punctuated by ominous crashes as cars 
lumbered forward to smash store fronts 
or batter at stairways ancf gates. 

Crushed at the fringes of this mechanical 
swarm, humanity strove to keep from being 
crushed beneath it. 

“Why don’t they get inside?” Krane 
muttered. \ 

“And be burned to death by their stoves? 
Fried in their beds by furnaces?” Avery 
gasped. “Come on — this looks better.” 

The alley was dark. They ran down it 
swiftly. Emerging at the street ahead, they 
hesitated. 

“Can’t get across,” Avery decided. “Too 
many cars.” 

A fresh battery of cars emerged from 
the farther end of tha> street, heralded by a 
scurry of fleeing human figures. Sheldon 
stared at the grinning snouts of sedans, 
flanked by a malignant little roadster. 
Grinding against it in the crush, a runaway 
truck appeared. 

The result was a mad melee of locked 
metal bodies and spinning wheels. Groans — 
almost of pain — rose from ranks of the 
packed cars. 

“Now’s our chance,” Sheldon muttered. 
“Follow me.” 

The three dashed for the further alley 
entrance across the. street, and made it. 

“One block more;” Avery said, indicat- 
ing the address slip. 

They sped forward. Noise, light. The 
mouth of the alley again. 

“There!” 

A cross the street stood the gray, 
squat building of the bus terminal. 
Beside it was aiiother unlighted edi- 
fice. Its wide double doors proclaimed it 
to be the garage in question. The sagging 
of those doors, combined with a thunder- 
ous battery of clamor, showed that' a de- 
termined effort was being made to break 
them open from within. 


“The busses,” Avery whispered. 

“We need help,” Sheldon asserted. “We 
were supposed to recruit men — remem- 
ber?” 

“Try the mob,” said Avery. 

The mob was across the street, huddled 
in the comparative safety of the bus termi- 
nal building, leaving the deserted avenue 
to the passing cars. 

“Let’s get over there,” Avery prompted. 

They stepped back momentarily as a 
delivery van rumbled past on the sidewalk. 

“Didn’t see us,” Krane whispered. Then 
he paused and frowned self-consciously. 
“It’s beginning to get me,” he confessed. 

Avery wasn’t listening. He stared at the 
delivery van. 

“It’s stopping,” he muttered. “Must be 
out of gas.” 

A spluttering motor made muffled sound* 
amidst surrounding din. 

“Right,” said Sheldon. 

Avery led them toward it. 

“Might be something inside we could 
use.” His crowbar thudded against the rear 
door. It flew open as the lock splintered. 

Avery hoisted himself up on the descend- 
ing loading platform. Suddenly he laughed 
harshly. 

“Just what we need!” he announced. 
“It’s glassware.” 

“Glassware?” * 

“Sure. I’ve been wondering how we’d 
keep this area free if we began an attack 
against the garage. This solves it. We’ll 
spread this glass all over the damned street. 
Block both ends. Cars will puncture if they 
try to get in; busses will mesh down in it 
if they break out.” 

Working swiftly, the three began to 
carry armloads of vases and candelabra; 
bundles of -stemware were ripp>ed open and 
the contents dumped. Fortunately, no cars ^ 
chose to enter during the time it took for 
this. 

“There!” Avery radiated satisfaction. 

“Now let’s go inside and recruit.” 

The interior of the bus station was bsd- 
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lam. Someone had the foresigfht, appar- 
ently, to smash the amplification system, 
but the babel of voices rose shrilly, and the 
excited crowds moiled endlessly. 

Sheldon saw bewildered redcaps, cursing 
drivers, stranded and fearful passengers, 
mingling with a motley crew swept off the 
streets — school kids, women with bedrag- 
gled packages, two waitresses, a half a doz- 
en whiskered bums, a group of distraught 
business men, an old woman on crutches, 
and a frightened chain-store clerk still in 
his smock. 

“Let’s get some order around here, 
first.” 

Avery elbowed his way to the benches 
along the wall. He hoisted his squat little 
bulk up until he stood above the heads of 
the mob. Raising the crowbar, he brought 
it down on the grillework of the gates be- 
hind him. The resounding clang caused 
heads to swivel in his direction. There was 
a sudden silence. 

ISTEN, folks!” he began. “The 
I police department has sent me 
* ^ down here to take charge There’s 
a job to be done and they need your help.” 

“Look out — they know we‘re here!” 

“Aw the hell with it ! What can we do ?” 
a gravel-voiced lout in the vicinity of the 
liquor counter sneered. 

Avery aimed his reply at the frightened 
faces before him. 

“We can do something, if you’ll all co- 
operate. You want to go home, don’t you? 
You want to help smash these machines?” 

The answer was a confused murmur, but 
Avery went on. 

“Well, then, follow me.” 

“Out there?” The voice was derisive. 
“Think we’re nuts ? Why them machines’ll 
tear us apart.” 

The murmur rose. So did Avery’s crow- 
bar, commanding silence. 

“No machines will enter this block — I’ve 
seen to that. Got glass sprinkled knee- 
deep all over. Enough to puncture all tires. 


“•Now I want you men to help me. 
While you’re sitting around here wailing 
about imaginary danger, there’s a real 
danger getting ready to unleash right before 
your eyes.” 

“Yeah? Where? What does he mean?” 

The crowbar swung outward, pointing 
through the depot windows at the garage. 

“There’s a dozen busses inside that 
place, trying to batter down the doors. 
Not cars, understand — busses. Transcon- 
tinental busses big enough and strong 
enough to smash in these windows and plow 
right through this building. And unless 
we stop them, they’ll do it!” 

Avery’ paused. The answering murmur 
held a note of resolution. He grinned. 

“Here’s what I want you to do. Every 
man here can help. Go over to the walls 
there, some of you. 'You’ll notice two fire- 
emergency axes. Get them and start to 
split up these benches. Not for wooden 
clubs — split them up so all the wood falls 
away. What you want are those iron girds 
at the side. 

“Then be ready to follow me. We’re 
going into the garage through the windows. 
We’re going to smash tires and radiators.” 

“Atta boy!” Gravel- voice changed his 
drunken mind. 

“Come on — we’ll show those blasted cars 
who’s boss!” yelled the grocery clerk. Ac- 
tion followed. Avery had given the crowd 
something it lacked — ^leadership, purpose- 
ful direction. The response was oddly 
gratifying to Sheldon as he supervised op- 
erations from a bench top. 

These little humans — so puny and futile 
on the streets, when lost in the thunderous 
cavalcade of the cars — still had something 
... a spark of creative, organizing genius. 
They and others like them had built this 
city; built the machines that now turned 
against them. Perhaps, somewhere within 
their ranks was the resolution and the ca- 
pacity to defeat the charging hordes. 

If the chief had his crews out, now, it 
wouldn’t be so bad. People would fight if 
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you only told them what they had to do. 

Machines had the power and the will to 
destroy, but they couldn’t organize. 

They’d get those busses now, for a 
starter. . . . 

The three of them led the way across the 
terminal yard. There were twenty-two men 
in all. Twenty-two men against twelve 
busses. At least they outnumbered them — 

Sheldon boosted Avery on his shoulders 
to smash one of the high garage windows. 
All along the line, they were doing the same 
thing. 

The glass tinkled. Black openings 
yawned. From the garage inside came a 
steady thumping and rumbling. Motors 
turning over; ponderous bodies wheeling, 
thudding blindly against that heavy steel 
garage door in the front. Horns hooted 
viciously. 

“Wait a minute,’’ Sheldon said. “Avery 
— you’re not going inside?” 

“Of course.” 

“You’ll climb down in the dark with 
those busses ? Why — they’ll kill you ! ” 

“Somebody has to set the example. I’ll 
need a dozen men in there, and these other 
fellows won’t come unless I go.” 

Avery wrenched himself free, slipped 
over the ledge. In a moment, others fol- 
lowed from their window sills. Krane and 
Sheldon boosted up. Sheldon stared down 
into the darkness. 

The noise had increased. He could see 
nothing, but he knew that men were run- 
ning between the trucks, blindly smashing 
at wheels and tires. He heard the mutter of 
angry exhausts, and the crash of broken 
windshields. A voice screamed up. 

“Look out — they know we’re here!” 

A rumble. A bus was moving — charging 
down. 

“Help — I’m in a corner. Help, some- 
body — ooh !” 

A deafening thunder. 

Sheldon tensed himself to leap down. 
Down into the mad darkness where man 
and machine fought blindly to destroy. 


"Avery,” he called. “Wait for me.” 
Then he heard it. Over the tumult from 
below, he heard it. 

The drone. The whine. The angry buzz 
from the skies. 

“Planes I” he shouted. “Planes — the gov- 
ernment’s sent planes.” 

U P IN the glare flung forth by the 
city, a score of shapes swooped 
downwards in spirals. Sheldon 
grinned. “We’re all right,” he murmured. 
Krane "shook his head. 

“You’re wrong. Remember what we 
heard? Planes left their fields alone, and 
guns and tanks from the arsenals — good 
Lord!” •- < 

They turned, simultaneously. 

Far down the street, to their left, the 
monsters rolled. The gigantic iron crawlers 
that crushed their way forward over all 
barriers. 

“Tanks!” Krane whispered. “They’ve 
come to — ” • 

He never finished. 

For hell burst forth unconfined, in a blast 
of flame and smoke. Planes dived, tanks 
charged in titanic onslaught. Guns barked 
and stuttered, and a vast explosion tore 
through the front of the depot behind them. 

“Get Avery!” Krane gasped. “They’re 
organized now; no use left trying to halt 
them. This is war!” * 

To Sheldon it seemed as though the en- 
tire day was but a faint prelude to this mo- 
ment. 

Planes dived down? machine guns swivel- 
ing to rake the street, then roared upwards 
and came down again. The tanks volleyed 
from their turrets, and a roar went up from 
the single human throat of the city. 

Screams were piercing now, and men ap- 
peared from nowhere to scamper helplessly 
before the onslaught. From all over the 
sound of cannonade and fusillade echoed 
and reechoed, and with it the shrieks of 
terror. 

It was bombardment — invasion — with 
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one single vast objective — human life’. . . 
all human life. 

Sheldon didn’t think it through con- 
sciously. Consciously he was crouched on 
the ledge, ducking a splatter of bullets. 
Consciously he was boosting the little edi- 
tor up on the sill as a bus bore down, and 
then he and Avery were scrambling out as 
a blast tore open the garage door and the 
busses streamed forth. 

Then consciousness faded. Sheldon was 
only a body — a body that ran down flaming 
streets, that clung to doorways as planes 
strafed above, that followed two mther 
figures in a wild dash through infinite 
delirium. 

K RANK’S apartment was a sanctuary. 
At least it was by the time they fin- 
ished v^th the radio, locked the 
kitchen and bathroom doors, and cut the 
telephone wire. The wire lashed up at them 
like a striking snake- — but they smashed it. 

“Sit down, relax for a minute,’’ Krane 
suggested. “Here, I got this from the kitch- 
en before we locked up. I imagine you’re 
hungry.” ' 

He indicated a pile of miscellaneous 
foodstuffs heaped at random on a side ta- 
ble. 

* “I’ve got some whiskey here, I think — ” 
Krane rummaged through a wall cabinet. 
They sat there in the spacious living 
room, a strangely assorted trio eating a 
picnic lunch in the midst of cataclysm. The 
closed windows kept out some of the tu- 
mult from below, buT from time to time 
the panes rattled slightly. 

Krane rose with a nervouse smile and 
drew the blinds. 

“It must be hell out there,” he said. 
“Another whiskey, gentlemen?” 

They sat back, but not in silence. It was 
better to talk, better to drown out that faint, 
faraway drone. 

Sheldon poured himself another drink. 
“We’ve got to make plans, some kind of 
plans,” he declared. “Those planes and 


tanks now — they’re going to throw a real 
monkey wrench into the mach— ” 

He halted, grinned sourly. 

“I don’t like to use that word any more,” 
he confessed. “But it’s a cinch we’ll have to 
do something. Get away from the city, away 
from these buildings — before they get really 
organized to the point where no one can 
escape.” 

“You’re right.” Avery was on his feet. 
“We sit here talking while the whole 
damned world is bang smashed around our 
ears. Let’s get organized!” He turned to 
Krane. “How about it ?” 

Krane’s eyes wavered. .“I don’t know,” 
he whispered. “I don’t know if it would do 
any good to fight against — them. It’s so 
inevitable, somehow. Don’t you see? It 
isn’t our world any more — it belongs to 
them. Do you want to go down there on 
the street again ? Do you want to see those 
planes swoop down and see the tanks come 
rolling? Do you want the cars to hunt you 
down while you scurry like a rat to a fresh 
hiding place? Because they’ll find you in 
the end — ^you know that. They’ll find you, 
me, all of us. And when they do — ” 

The lights of the apartment flickered and 
went out. 

Frane’s voice rose hysterically. 

“You see? They’re cutting us off.” 

“Bunk!” Avery scoffed. “That means 
some of the boys got to the power plants.” 

“You think so?” Krane went to the win- 
dow, drew back the blind, raised the glass. 

“They did it,” he whispered. “They’re 
organized now, don’t you see ? They know 
we have less chance in the dark. They’re 
cooperating.” 

The three men stared out into the dark- 
ness. It was universal. Beyond them, be- 
low them, the reaches of the city were 
buried in utter night. 

’ “Black as the Pit,” Krane whispered. 

A staccato rapping on the apartment 
door interrupted all contemplation. 

“Can you find your way over there?” 
Avery muttered. 
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Krane stood irresolute in the darkness. 
“Should I open it?” he asked. 

“Ought to find out who it is,” Avery an- 
swered. 

“Or what it is,” said Krane. 

I T WAS Sheldon who stumbled to the 
door, groped for the knob, and flung 
the apartment open to the twilight of 
the hall. A frantic figure wavered on the 
threshold. 

“Mr. Krane — you here?” 

“Yesj” responded the physicist, from 
across the room. 

“It’s me — Duncan, from upstairs. 
Thought I’d better warn you. The eleva- 
tors — ” 

“Yes?” 

“They’re bringing stuff upstairs! Hand- 
cars and things from the basement. Those 
iron trucks. They’re bringing them up and 
they’re going from apartment to apart- 
ment, trying to batter in the doors. They’re 
upstairs now. I’m going to tell everyone I 
can get to so they’ll get out. Better hur;-y, 
they move fast!” 

The speaker groped down the hall, bat- 
tered on the next door. 

“Paul Revere,” Sheldon chuckled. 

“It isn’t funny,” Avery snapped. “You 
know what it means. They’re learning fast. 
They’ll be going from floor to floor now, 
hunting us down in our homes.” 

“Our homes?” Krane mocked. “Their 
homes, now! Yes, thdrs — they own the 
streets, the buildings, the city. I tell you 
we can’t get away any more! They’ll find 
us, track us into our holes. They’re orga- 
nized, cooperating — ” 

“Yes, while you sit here wailing!” Av- 
ery’s tone was brisk. “Come on; let’s get 
started.” 

“Where? How?” 

“Right here. Got a fire axe in this hall ?” 
“What are you going to do?” 

Krane and Sheldon blundered out after 
the pudgy little man. They groped along the 
walls of the darkened hallway. Presently 


Avery was fumbling against a glass panel. 
His fist rose and there was a tinkle. 

“Fine, I’ve found the axe!” 

“But—” 

Avery turned back, feeling the inner wall 
now. 

“Here it is — the elevator door. Help me 
open it, Sheldon.” 

“But the car must be upstairs — ” 

“I know. I’m going to cut the cables. 
Understand ? Drop the car ; then those hand 
trucks can’t come down. We’ll cut them off 
up there.” 

“You can’t see the cables,” Krane ob- 
jected. “You’ll fall down the shaft.” 

“I’m all right. Here, Sheldon, grab my 
waist. I’m going to lean out a little. I think 
I can just get at the left one with the axe.” 

Avery’s muffled voice echoed down the 
empty elevator shaft as Sheldon braced 
himself against the edge of the flooring and 
gripped tl." short man’s collar. 

“Easy, now. There!” 

The axe swung, connected. There was 
a thud. Again. 

“It’s giving!” 

Again. Avery gasped sharply as he 
swung. “Once more.” 

A rumbling sounded from above. A 
clash of doors, a hum. 

“Avery — it knows — it’s coming down!” 

“Just once more.” 

“Avery !” 

The rumbling rose to a roar. As the axe 
bit, the cable parted with a twang. Shel- 
don grabbed for his companion as the black 
bulk hurtled down. It was too late. 

The dropping elevator caught Avery’s 
head and shoulders. He toppled forward 
soundlessly, and in an instant the car had 
screamed by, carrying his body beneath it. 

Thunder from below, the scream of tor- 
tured, twisted metal. Then — silence. 

Without a word, Krane and Sheldon 
stumbled back into the apartment. They 
shut the door. Slowly, methodically, they 
began to drag the furniture into place be- 
fore it. 
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They were buildirfg a barricade. ' 
CHAPTER nVE 

Metal Masters! 

T he dawn came quietly^ — too quiet- 
ly — for the quiet- over the city ^as 
the quiet of death. 

The two men sat there beside the table, 
faces gray through no mere trick of light. 

“Why?” whispered Sheldon. “If I only 
knew why! What purpose could they have 
in destroying us?” 

“It’s happening,” Krane said, shrugging. 
“Call it evolution, inevitable evolution. 
Man is meant to die. This world we built 
so proudly is meant for^machines, not men.” 
Krane stood up, smiling. 

“Or is it?” Krane went on. “There’s the 
clue — perhaps. Yes, perhaps — and I think 
I know the way.” 

He moved towards the door and began 
to shove the furniture back. 

“Krane — where are you going?” 

“Never mind. An idea came to me — per- 
haps a revelation. Lie down, Sheldon, get 
a little rest. You should be safe here until 
I get back. I think I’ll have news for you. 
Yes.” 

The tall figure slipped noiselessly from 
the room. 

The reporter slid down on the sofa — it 
was softer. He’d better close his eyes for 
a moment. It was quiet at last. Quiet .... 

Within a moment the stillness was brok- 
en by a series of muffled sounds. Sheldon 
was snoring. 

He never knew how long he’d slept. 
When he awoke it was dusk and Krane 
was in the room. The white face peered 
down at him with a curious grin as Shel- 
don sat up. 

“Awake ? Good ! I’ve got news for you, . 
splendid news!” 

“What’s happened? Are they organized, 
.Inally ? Are they getting the machines ?” 
“Quite the reverse, I assure you. Human 


resistance is almost completely at an end. 
They — the machines— have done a really 
marvelous job of wiping out the enemy.” 

“Enemy ?” 

“Well, for the purposes of conversation, 
let’s use the term. After all, we might as 
well be realistic about this. The machines 
are in control and we can’t deny the fact. 
They say that within a few days there won’t 
be a chance of human survival.” 

"They say? Who?” 

Krane’s grin deepened. 

“I’ve been talking to them, *^heldon. 
That’s why Hwent out — to talk to them. 
To negotiate.” 

“Are you screwy?” 

“Quite sane, I assure you. Sane, and 
realistic. That’s why I made up my mind.” 

Krane paced to the window, turned. 

“After all. the main thing is that we want 
to live, you and I. Isn’t that so? And I felt 
that if we could only offer them some kind 
of proposition, some kind of favorable ar- 
rangement, they might listen to it. I was 
right.” 

“But I don’t get it. You say you talked 
to them.” 

“Yes, over the telephone, of course. 
That’s what I reasoned out. The telephone 
now, must be the hearing device of mechan- 
ical life. It is also capable of responding by 
utilizing sound-vibration previously trapped 
within range. Something like the way the 
radio cast back distortions of previous pro- 
grams. 

“I went to the phone downstairs. Wires 
weren’t cut, so I made my call. At first it 
just buzzed. Then it screamed. But I hung 
on. I talked to — them. 

“At first I couldn’t get a reply. So I re- 
stated my proposition. The voice — it wasn’t 
a voice, really, just a buzzing made up of 
words and phonetic forms selected hastily 
and at random — said that while it couldn’t 
speak for the whole, it was agreeable to the 
suggestion. 

“I said I’d go out and start working on 
(Continued on page 100) 
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(Continued from page 98) , 

my plan, then call in again and hear the 
decision. I did. And when I came back 
here, the phone said yes. So we’re all right 
now, you and I ! As I’ve said, we must 
be realistic. The machines are winning — 
have won. Within a very few hours the hu- 
man race will be incapable of further action. 

“Oh, I know — the farmers, the peasants, 
the primitives will still survive. For a time, 
but not for long. Because the machines will 
hunt them down — on steppes, in jungles, 
valleys, all over. They can’t fight back. 

“Only machines will be left. Thep the 
real job starts. I tried to find out what 
their plans are — if plans exist. The phone 
was very cagey on that point; wouldn’t 
tell me. I dwelt on the future, on the kind 
of world that would remain for machines. 
Think of the damage a single rainstorm will 
do in rusting them! Who will build new 
machines.^nd repair wornout parts ? Who’ll 
furnish raw materials? They need us.’’ 

“So?” Sheldon muttered. But he felt 
what was coming — read it in the^ averted 
eyes, the self-conscious grin. 

“So I made my proposition. Let us live. 
You and I, and a group I would select. 
We’d survive and act as — well, as custo- 
dians, you might say. Guardians.” 

“Servants, you mean!” 

“Why balk at words, Sheldon ? All right, 
we’d be servants, if you want the truth — 
servants of the machines. But we’d sur- 
vive ; they won’t kill us then. And think of 
the power we could control !”" 

Krane’s fist struck the table. 

“I told Duncan, from upstairs, and about 
a dozen others. They see it my way. I sent 
them downstairs to wait. I’ll phone back 
shortly, and give the final acknowledgment ; 
then we can get to work.” 

He paused and cleared his throat. 

“Of course, it won’t be so pleasant, at 
first.” 

“What do you mean?” 

“I — ah — had to make certain concessions 
about the start of our work. You see, we’ll 


never really be secure, any of us, until the 
rest of the — enemy — is exterminated. So 
I saw fit to suggest that perhaps we could 
organize with the machines to hasten the 
process of — elimination. That’s one of the 
terms of our agreement.” 

Sheldon stared incredulously. 

“Murderer !” 

“Words won’t help you, Sheldon.” Ab- 
ruptly Krane’s tone altered, sank into a 
frenzied whisper. 

“Perhaps it is that — but Sheldon, if you 
could only see what’s going on down there ! 
I’ve been out today, and I’ve watched ! The 
bodies are piled high. High, Sheldon ! 
They’re going through the houses and the 
office buildings. The tanks are terrible, and 
the cars are still out. Barricades don’t stop 
them. There’s a fire down in town that 
must have killed a hundred thousand. It’s 
still burning. 

“If you could see them running, with no 
place to run ! Or hear them screaming when 
the squad cars come. Squad cars have ma- 
chine guns,'you know. 

“So there it is, Sheldon. We can’t win ; 
there’s no other way out.” 

- Krane moved towards the door. 

“Speak up man ! They’re waiting for my 
call. I’m asking you to come along. If 
you don’t, you’ll be wiped out with the 
rest.” 

Sheldon shook his head negatively. 

Krane shrugged. His hatyi rose, grasped 
the doorknob, jerked it open. He must 
have anticipated Sheldon’s answer, planned 
for it. 

The hand truck poised in the doorway. 

Then it charged. 

Sheldon saw it coming, head on, iron 
wheels rumbling, handgrips moving up. It 
leaped to pin him against the wall. 

He swerved aside, and the truck fol- 
lowed. Sheldon caught a glimpse of Krane’s 
hysterical face in the doorway. “Finish 
him!” Krane shouted, and with a shock, 
Sheldon realized that he was talking to the 
(Continued on page 102) 
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(Continued from page 100) 
truck, talking to it like another human be- 
ing. 

Sheldon leaped onto the sofa. The truck 
turned, moving fast. It bore down upon 
him, lumbering relentlessly in pursuit of 
him. 

He fumbled in his coat. Funny, he hadn’t 
used it since the chief gave it to him in the 
supply office last night. It wouldn’t help 
him against the hand truck now. 

But against that grinning enemy in the 
doorway. . . . 

Krane saw it in his hand. 

“Sheldon — stop — don’t !’’ 

But Sheldon did. Leveling the pistol, he 
put a bullet into Krane’s forehead. 

That is, he meant to. But the truck, bat- 
tering against the sofa, toppled it sideways. 

The shot went wild. The pistol flew from 
Sheldon’s hand. 

He jumped in time. The hand truck bat- 
tered again at the fallen sofa as he raved 
for the doorway. Krane was stooping, pick- 
ing up the gun as he screamed directions 
at the rumbling monster. 

“Get him!’’ he shouted. “Come on; get 
him !’’ 

The truck obeyed. Sheldon grasped 
Krane’s wrist, grappled with him as the 
iron wheels moved toward them. Krane 
brought the pistol up against the reporter’s 
chest. 

His fingers moved. 

With a grunt, Sheldon threw his weight 
forward. Krine slipped, went down di- 
rectly in the path of the oncoming hand 
truck. 

The wheels ground on over the twist- 
ing body. They were still churning redly 
as Sheldon ran sobbing down the hallway. 

S HELDON had little memory of his es- 
cape through chaos. Twice he played 
dead as tank patrols passed through 
the streets down which he fled. He ate, 
along towards morning, lying under an 
overturned pushcart. But mostly, he ran. 


Running through deserted streets, pant- 
ing past burning tenements, cowering be- 
hind billboards jn the night when cars 
prowled by — Sheldon moved through dark 
delirium. 

There were bodies eVeiywhere. Scat- 
tered forms lay on sidewalks and curbings, 
knelt in doorways, hung, limply over fence 
rails. 

From some of the buildings the sound 
of voices still echoed, and above them came 
the noise of the grinding, purring, roaring 
besiegers. The machines were moving from 
house to house now — and here the rem- 
nants of humanity carried on the fight. 

Sheldon ran on. These impressions came 
in flashes, but in between all was a black 
blur of panic. 

By the time he reached the river he 
didn’t think any more. He swam auto- 
matically — dived twice as a hooting tug 
loomed out of the black-shrouded waters. 

Once on the other side Sheldon ran 
again. He ran until he fell on the road- 
side, exhausted. When he awoke he ran 
again. 

That was how he lost his time-sense. 
That, and the fever. He must have been 
ill for days, there in the deserted farmyard. 
How he managed to pump water and tend 
to himself he never knew. 

He was weak when he recovered, but 
not too weak to remember precautions. He 
kept the lights' out and never showed him- 
self, and his ears strained for the noise of 
machines passing on the road. When the 
trucks rolled up one afternoon he hid in 
the loft. They never bothered him during 
all the hours he lay there. He knew some- 
thing had been through the house because 
the back stairs were splintered down and 
there was grease on the hall floor. 

But after that he had some kind of re- 
lapse that lasted for weeks. He was all right 
physically — he killed and a-te the chickens 
and managed to sneak out nights to water 
the truck garden — but he couldn’t think 
straight. 
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All these weeks he never left the farm- 
house. For some reason or other he’d lost 
his curiosity. He didn’t hunt for neighbors 
or even attempt to find out what became of 
the tenants here. What was the use? He 
knew the answer, anyway. . . . 

It was early autumn w'hen he got a grip 
on himself at last. He could bear to face the 
facts again, and think of the future. 

That was when he decided to sneak back 
to the city for a look. 

He’d noticed a complete absence of traf- 
fic these many weeks past — both on the 
road and overhead. No cars, no planes— 
nothing rolled or flew or crawled. 

Perhaps something had happened; per- 
haps the machines had run down. Those 
thunderstorms might have brought rust. 
And since they couldu’t repair themselves, 
or refuel or oil. . . . 

Anyway, he must find out. There might 
be others left. Of course, there must be 
others. Plenty of them, too; men and 
women who’d been lucky the way he was. 

So Sheldon went back. 

I T WAS a slow trip down a lonesome 
road. No thumbing a ride, this time. 
He plodded along, a forlorn and slight- 
ly ludicrous figure in the pair of blue den- 
ims he’d found in the farmhouse closet 
He carried a knapsack, the traditional bur- 
den of necessity. He might have to return 
to the farmhouse, and if so, he needed to 
pick up matches, candles, an extra knife, 
some glue, twine — he’d made the list, feel- 
ing like Robinson Crusoe. 

No life. Sheldon didn’t even see any i 
birds. The 'fields looked strange without 
grazing cattle. He was walking through a 
new kind of nightmare now — a dream of 
desolation. 

It didn’t really hit him until he saw the 
horizon of the city — the strangely smoke- 
less horizon. Then he knew. Then the lone- 
liness really rose to encompass him for the 
first time. 
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No smoke, no noise, no light, no traffic. 
No life — and Sheldon was lonely for life. 

He started for the deserted bridge, mov- 
ing slowly. It was almost senseless to cross 
it. He knew what he’d find. The streets 
filled with skeletons — skeletons of men 
and skeletons of machines. 

He had guessed the truth. A sight of the 
city confirmed it. The machines had de- 
stroyed, and then were destroyed. Krane’s 
idea: they couldn’t survive untended. 

A yawning vista rose in Sheldon’s con- 
sciousness. What now? Suppose he was the 
only one left ? The only man alive ? 

Alive in a world of death. Alive in a gi- 
gantic tomb that was the earth. 

He stared again at the city across the 
bridge. Why go in? Why bother? What 
difference did it make if he was the last 
one? Down below the bridge here was the 
water. It was cool, dark. 

Sheldon moved towards the bridge rail. 
He looked at the water now. He didn’t want 
to see the city, think about the city. 

“Don’t jump.’’ 

But Sheldon did. He jumped back a foot, 
startled by the unfamiliar sound. A voice. 
A human voice. 

He saw the man then, lying propped 
against the bridge railing ahead. He was 
an old, tired man with a grizzled gray 
beard; clad in rags. But the sight of his 
wrinkled face and rheumy eyes made Shel- 
don’s heart leap. He was alive — that was 
what mattered. 

Sheldon went towards him. 

A hand raised up — a thin, bony claw 
extended from the frayed sleeve of the be- 
draggled coat. 

Sheldon gripped it. 

“Strange — to be 'shaking hands again,’’ 
whispered the old man. “That’s what I’ve 
wanted most of all. The feel of human flesh, 
alive against my own.’’ 

Sheldon didn’t answer. A lump choked 
his throat. 

Abruptly the .old man laughed. Mirth 
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turned to a painful cough in his throat. 

"Doctor Livingstone, I presume,” he 
cackled. 

Sheldon forced a smile. “Fm Dick Shel- 
don, late of the Morning Press.” 

The oldster croaked again. 

, “Yes, I know. I recognized you.” 

“Recognizecf me?” 

“You interviewed me once. I’m George 
Piedmont.” 

“Piedmont — the banker.” Sheldon spoke 
the name of the semi-fabulous multimil- 
lionaire with incredulity. 

“Don’t stare so — it’s true. But it doesn’t 
matter now, does it? Nothing matters any 
more.” 

Sheldon had to force the question. 

“What’s happened down there — in the 
city, I mean?” . 

The old man propped himself painfully 
against the bridge rail. Slowly he rose to 
his feet, tottered there with bowed head. 
The bony hand gestured towards the empty 
skyscrapers in the distance. 

“It’s all over,” he whispered. “Nothing 
left. They went from house to house.” 

“But what are they doing now ?” 

The croaking laugh rose and the finger 
jabbed triumphantly. 

“That’s the joke, Sheldon! The conquer- 
ors have become the conquered. That’s how 
I got out — because in the last month, the 
machines have been running down. 

“Something happened to the telephones 
and electrical power. They tangled up their 
own communications. Radio went dead, too, 
with no one to tend to the controls. Cars 
are out of gas and oil ; factories are dead ; 
storms have rusted and rotted the mechan- 
ism in the street. Oh, there’s more dead in 
the city than just humans — and it’s that 
way all over the world.” 

“Plow did you escape?” Sheldon asked. 
“You, of all people?” 

Again the laugh. 

“That’s the cream of the jest, isn’t it? A 
multimillionaire in rags I I was at the bank 
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when the time locks on the safes opened. 
And the burglar alarms began to ring; the 
cash registers opened ; the door flew wide. 
Forty millions in the vaults — all there for 
the taking. But who wanted money? 

“And there I was, in the bank, all alone. 
Fortunately there was a good stock of pro- 
visions in my apartment upstairs. I dragged 
it all down with me and took it into my re- 
treat.” 

“But where did you go to escape?” Shel- 
don asked. 

“That’s the real joke. You know what I 
did ? I dragged my rations with me — and I 
locked myself inside one of the bank 
vaults !” 

P IEDMONT’S laughter ended in a fit 
of painful gasps. 

“When I came out, it was all over. 
I couldn’t stand what I saw down there, so 
I dragged myself away. I’m not going to 
last much longer, you know.” 

Sheldon was silent. 

“I’ll be the last man. ...” 

“Perhaps.” 

“What do you mean ?” 

“Come closer.” The old man suddenly 
stiffened with eflPort. “I’m going to tell you 
something. Something I noticed while 
crossing the bridge. I saw smoke there on 
the other side of the river !” 

“Then—” 

“I don’t know. It might be men. It might 
be — some of them. I thought I’d try and 
make it, but I know now-it’s too late. You 
can go, though.” 

“I’m staying here with you.” 

Piedmont smiled. “I can take care of my- 
self,” he whispered. “Let me solve the prob- 
lem in my own way.” 

Sheldon saw the hand move too late. 
Piedmont must have been holding the gun 
inside his pocket all the time. Its report 
came suddenly, and the bearded banker 
slumped. Sheldon knelt as the eyes fluttered 
open. Gray lips parted. 
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“Good-by, last man. If you meet anybody 
— just say — hello. ...” 

S HELDON’S heart pounded when he 
saw the smoke. It poured upwards 
like a black beacon, urging him for- 
ward. His pace quickened. 

The factory stood on a little rise. Hol- 
lingsford’s said the battered sign on the wire 
fence enclosing the vast buildings. Muni- 
tions, probably. But there was life inside, 
life making fire. • 

He passed through the open gate, en- 
tered the yards. The concrete was deserted. 
He saw no lights in the various smaller 
shops and supply sheds, but the large main 
plant with the smoke-belching chimneys 
loomed ahead. 

Sheldon edged towards the projecting 
window ledges. 

He climbed slowly. The droning vibra- 
tion from within the factory walls communi- 
cated itself to the iron beneath his feet. He 
reached the open top of a window, paused 
and peered in. 

His eager eyes stared at the whirring 
dynamos,— tlW clanking drill-presses, the 
central moving belt of an assembly line. 
Cam-shafts, gears, pistons, cranes rolling 
hand trucks, and conveyors backing from 
molten furnace piles. 

He wanted to see the men, tending their 
work. But there were no men. 

Just the machines, endlessly moving and 
shifting in a purposeless pattern. 

Purposeless? No — for the assembly line 
was going. Shining silver bodies rested on 
the treads, moved between descending lev- 
ers that twisted and tightened bolts, 
dropped added platings on the moving 
forms. 

Sheldon’s eyes roved the interior with 
ghastly comprehension. The machines were 
at work — making machines! 

it had come. They had discovered the 
way of survival, finally. The life-force, the 
intelligence behind their animation, had 
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found a way. And here was the production 
line, turning out the mechanical attendants, 
the silver servants, the robots. 

No arms, or legs, or neck. No head or 
face. What does a machine need with hu- 
man limbs or features? 

A great round dpme on top, with a pro- 
jecting snout — an oil injector. Below, the 
two pairs of rotating pincers on extensors. 
Pincers to grasp gas and oil lines, to tight- 
en bolts, to place rivets, to pump and lift 
and crank. A round barrel body, with mech- 
anism guarded by steel plating. And below, 
the gear treads of a tractor, and another 
set of pincers — for climbing. 

Now these things were being completed, 
to go forth and resurrect the rusted, the 
empty, the broken. An army of them, eater- 
pillaring into the world, to restore the ma- 
chine empire. An army to tend the idiotic 
grinding and clanking of a purposeless me- 
chanical civilization. 

A senseless anger rose in Sheldon’s 
breast. His consciousness, his life-force 
cried out against this cold, impersonal 
dream of the future — a world without laugh- 
ter and without tears, without love or con- 
science, without goal or ideal. 

He must stop it, somehow. But — how? 

Then he remembered. It had been a mu- 
nitions plant — so there would be dynamite 
somewhere. 

If he could reach it and return. . . . 

Sheldon descended the ladder very quiet- 
ly and very cautiously. 

He found t^e stuff. 

Nitro. Heavy kegs. One would be enough 
— and one was all he could lift ; all he 
could carry up the ladder. 

He made haste. He reached the top of 
the window, stared in. His hands propped 
the heavy keg before him. 

Then tfe heard it — the scraping from be- 
low. Eyes wide with horror, Sheldon saw 
the thing emerge. It rolled across the yard, 
swift and shining, its treads rotating. Then 
it reached the base of the ladder and up- 



IT HAPPENED TOMORROW 


ended. The lower clamps shot out. The 
robot began to climb. 

S HELDON climbed, too. As he did, 
he suddenly noted that all noise from 
within' the shop had ceased. An omi- 
nous silence dropped like a heavy cloud. 
The line had stopped moving; it was as 
though the machines were waiting. 

He climbed. Over his shoulder he saw 
the pursuing robot swinging up the iron 
rungs. 

Sheldon gasjjcd. 

Above him. peering over the edge of the 
factory roof, another round head gleamed 
in- the slanting sun, and the horrid nozzle 
of the oil-feeder thrust down like a snout. 
Predatory, beastlike, it crouched and its 
raking pincers e.xtended. 

They’d have him now. No way to turn. 
One above and one below. 

A million streams of consciousness con- 
verged in a raging torrent in Sheldon’s 
brain. Man had built machines — machines 
destroyed Man — money couldn t save him , 
the power of the press couldn’t save him; 
guns couldn’t save him ; love couldn’t save 
him. Man’s day was over, and the machines 
would rule because there was no weapon to 
turn against them. 

No weapon? 

There was— life. The last life on Earth. 
That was the only weapon Man had. 

It took a second, but already the pincers 
below were extended, the pincers above 
were looming and thrusting. 

Then Sheldon turned bn the ladder. He 
clasped the keg to his breast. He looked 
down, grinned. 

And jumped. 

Sheldon never heard the explosion. His 
last conscious thought — the last conscious 
thought of a human brain on Earth — ^.was of 
his body turning over and over. Turning 
over and over, as the earth turned over and 
over amidst the stars like a tiny cog in the 
vast machinery of the illimitable cosmos. 
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(Continued from page 30) 
have been caught in a — ? — energy vortex 
and caused to — ? — on Earth, and now you 
have been raised by the animals. 

Think, child. Think of the feral children 
of this native race. When they zvere re- 
stored to their ozvn kind, did they become 
human? No. it zvas too late. The basic per- 
sonality traits are determined in the first 
years of childhood, and their specifically hu- 
man attributes, unused, had atrophied. 

It is too late, too late. Y our mind has be- 
come too fixed in rigid and limited patterns. 
Your body has made a different adjustment 
from that which is nece.z.zary to sense and 
control the forces zve use. You even need a 
machine to speak. 

You no longer belong ^ our race. 

Joel lay huddled on the ground, shaking, 
not thinking or daring to think. 

The”^ thunders rolled through his head: 
We cannot haz>e you interfering with the 
proper mental training of our children. And 
since you can never rejoin your kind, but 
must make the best adaptation you can to 
the race you live zvifh. the kinde.zt as well as 
the zvisest thing for us to do is to make cer- 
tain changes. Your memory and that of 
others, your body, the work you are doing 
and have done - — 

There were others filling the night, the 
gods come to Earth, shining and terrible be- 
ings who lifted each fragment of experience 
he had ever had out of him and made their 
judgments on it. Darkness closed over 
him, and he fell endlessly into oblivion. 

HE AWOKE in his bed, wondering why 
he should be so tired. 

Well, the cosmic-ray research had been a 
hard and lonely grind. Thank heaven and 
his lucky stars it was over! He’d take a 
well-earned vacation at home now. It’d be 
good to see his friends again — and Peggy. 

Dr. Joel Weatherfield, eminent young 
physicist, rose cheerfully and began making 
ready to go home. 





ESCAPE TO CHAOS 

(Continued from page 65) 

“1 know all that. It was just an odd feel- 
ing. But strong, Solin. Very strong.” 

S ARRZ, Deputy Director of the Bu- 
reau of Socionetics, turned in his 
chair so that he would not have to 
look at the face of the female Agent who 
had asked to speak with him after she and 
Solin had made a rather disappointing, but 
unavoidable, report on the demise of one 
Andro, rebel of Era 4. 

“You say you are troubled.” 

She chose her words carefully. “I wish 
to request EC, Deputy Director. I have 
had odd imaginings. Possibly the strain of 
the last few months in Era 4.” 

“Do you care to tell me any of them?” 
She shrugged. “They are all a bit ridic- 
ulous. It seemed that in some other ex- 
istence we had saved Andro rather than 
permitting him to be killed. I know how 
unfortunate a mistake it would have been 
to save him again. Also, I found myself 
thinking that we had lost some of the eras 
by permitting too great a probability diver- 
gence from our basic eras. And during the 
last sleep I dreamed that we have a power 
source which can cause slip to any era, no 
matter how divergent.” 

“Those are concrete examples. But 
-what is your attitude toward them?” 
“Awe, I would say. Foreboding. And a 
feeling of having led other existences.” 

Sarrz said, “All of us have dreams. I 
dreamed of dying at this desk. I have 
dreamed of losing all the worlds.” 

“And you feel fear?” 

“Tension. Doubt. But those, I feel, are 
the result of our primitive heritage. It is 
in our blood and our bones to think of only 
one space and one time. Now we know that 
there are twenty-six available space-times 
contiguous to our own which we can reach, 
and an infinite number of others that we 
cannot yet reach. I would not worry too 
much. Agent Calna. We live in a day of 
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oddness, of new philosophic evaluations, of 
invisible doors which have opened so that 
we can step through. The first wild dogs 
that joined savage man in his caves must 
have had uneasy dreams by the fires of 
night. And maybe, Agent Calna, we are 
no higher in our possible evolutionary scale 
than those dogs were in relation to the 
man they joined. Even now, at this mo- 
ment, some inconceivable intelligence from 
our remote future may be tampering with 
our acts and the consequences of our acts. 
Such tampering would leave elusive traces 
in your mind, in my mind. Possibly every 
time we enter a strange room and have the 
feeling that we have been in that room be- 
fore, it is because we actually have been in 
that room, in some fragmentary part of a 
vast experiment which was later aban- 
doned. Our present actions, this very con- 
versation, this room ... it could all be part 
of an artificially induced environment mere- 
ly in order to test your reaction and mine. 
In fact, you may not even exist in the 
ordinary sense of the word, but only as a 
manufactured entity thrown into my per- 
sonal equation as some portion of a test 
for a solution.” 

The girl smiled uncertainly. “This be- 
gins to sound like one of the conversations 
planned to disprove the existence of every- 
thing except the mind of the beholder.” 

“I will approve EC if you insist.” 

“I think I must insist.” 

“You can report to EC at once, if you 
wish. I will reassign Solin, and give you a 
new partner when you return.” 

The girl left. Sarrz sat in utter stillness 
for a long time. The girl’s request had 
crystallized some of his own weary doubts 
as to the rightness of the entire program on 
which thej had embarked. 

He sat and felt a sour yearning for the 
days gone by, the days when man ciJuld 
concern himself with only one environment 
— back in the functional simplicity of the 
third atomic era. * 
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missives and missiles 


(Continued from page 14) 

Dear Editor : 

Following are my ratings of the stories 
appearing in ttie January issue: 

HAND FROM THE VOID 1 
THE BLOOD STAR 4 
DESTINY DEFERRED 5 
ETERNITY ORBIT 7 
RAMPART OF FEAR 2 
FIRST LIFE 6 

VICTORY UNINTENTIONAL 3 
All in all it was an excellent issue — a big 
improvement over those of several years ago. 
Keep up the high standard. 

Yours truly. 

F. Lee Jacquette 
145 Shoreview Road 
Manhasset, L. 1. 

Dear Editor : 

Please do not let YYY start printing re- 
prints. This is the last word in ugliness to 
spoil a worthwhile pulp. (Unless it is a 
mag devoted strictly to reprints.) First, VIC- 
TORY UNINTENTIONAL was not good. 
The mags of today insist on stories of almost 
slick quality. (Am I not right?) Writers of 
today are forced to meet higher standards 
than ever before. 

BLOOD STAR and RAMPART OF 
FEAR were among the stories grabbing 
honors for January. FIRST LIFE was 
pleasantly written but its theme was senseless. 

I would like to see what else Roger Dee has 
to offer. 

covers can be improved over January, 

I hope. (Another woman partially unclothed.) 

sells without the need of these women 
on the cover. 

Sincerely yours, 

Francis M. Mulford 
512 Linwood Avenue 
Buffalo, New York 

And that’s all we have room for, friends. 
See you in two months! 


OPINION TALLY 


January, 1951 

1. Victory Unintentional 2.2 

2. Hand from the Void 2.3 

3. Rampart of Fear 3.3 

4. The Blood Star 4.0 

5. Destiny Deferred 4.2 

5. Eternity Orbit 4.8 

7 . First Life 5.6 
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USO USE IT FOR ACHES AND PAINS 


LOSE WEIGHT 
OR NO CHARGE 
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MAIL THIS 10 DAY FREE TRIAL 






SAVE 40% 


KLEIN'S — CHICAGO — SAVE BY MAIL! 


9 mm Luger toftps 
“LAHTI” 

Gun Scoop of 19S1I Acclaimed by all the Gun 
Editors of the famous outdoor magazines as a ter- 
riflc Bargain at the nationally advertised price of 
$49.95, and Klein's, due to a sensational purchase, 
brings Sweden’s finest Automatic Pistol to a few 



E rice of $29.9 d, complete with a $15.00 

oister, extra clip, clip holder and cleaning tool. 

READ WHAT THE EXPERTS SAY ABOUT THE GREAT 
SWEDISH HUSQVARNA *'LAHTI'’ AUTOMATIC PISTOL 

The American Rifleman: “Tlie sample tested showed excellent accuracy^ 
and we thiidi the ‘Lahti’ is an excellent value at $49.95.” Field & Stream: 

“On the target range, the Remingt«)n 9 mm cartridge gave very light recoil, 
considering the punch at the hitting end. The ‘Lahti*^ balances beautifully 
in the hand much like a Luger.” Hunting & Fishing: “The ‘Lahti’ was ex- 
clusively a collector's Item until a short time ago, and it was not unusual 
for a dealer to ask from $100.00 to $150.00 for a specimen in excellent 
condition.” W.H.B. Smith: ’‘Design uses a minimum of parts and a max- 
imum of machining and is exceptionally strong.” The “Lahti” is actually 
an improvement over the famous Luger. The “Lahti” Is the finest gun made in Sweden’s 
famous Husqvarna Arms Plant. Specifications: Model 1940, caliber 9 mm Luger. 4^" Barrel 
9V^" overall, blued, 8 shut clip magazine, adjustable sights. Farts available. ’ 

Guaranteed a terrific $49.95 value, now exclusively at Klein's in Very Good529«^S 
Condition Inside and out, at only 


The “Lahtr* In (9^ QR The ‘‘Lahti’* in 

Excellent Condition Brand New Cc 



New Condition. . . 

(Add $4.93 per box of 50 — 9mm Luger cartridges) 

RUGER 22 AUTO 


$ 39.95 


MARKSMAN AIR 
PISTOL $5.95 



Army 
45 Auto. Accurate 
and Powerful. Shoots 

177 caliber pellets. 

darts, and BB’s. Generous, 
supply included. Specially 

Priced $5.95 

NEW HANDGUNS 
Hi Standard Sport King 22 

Automatic $44.00 

Star 22 Auto, 7" Brl $49.75 
Ranger 22 Auto 
3 3/16" $39.75 



$3750 


Brand New! For 
the shooter who 
_ must have the 
best! 10 shot 22 Ixing Ri- 
fle. 43/^" barrel, 8^" over- 
^1, blued. Weight 36 02. Per- 
fect balance, amazinglv ac- 
curate. STANDARD RUGER, 

BLUED $37.50 

STANDARD RUGER, 

CHROME 45.00 

“MARK 1” TARGET 
RUGER, ST/a" Bar- 
rel 57.50 


BROWNING 25 AUTO 

*24— 

Sale! Tiny 
pocket 25 Au- 
tomatic Pistol 
— only $24.95. Famous 
Belgian Browning Pro- 
War Pistol — guaran- 
teed In good shooting condi- 
tion. Only 4 Vi * 
long. Blued. 



HOLSTER 

New! For any 
handgun. Hand 
carved saddle leath- 
er. Descrilw gun 
exactly. $5.9S. 



COLT GUNS 


KLEIN'S Se- 
lection of NEW 
Colt Guns include: 
Colt 38, 9 mm Luger 
or 45 Automatic, reg- 
ular or light weight @ $6$. 00; 
Colt Conversion Unit @ 
$40.00; Colt 22 Automatics: 
Challenger @ $52.50; Woods- 
man Target @ $70.00; 
Woodsman Match Target 
$85.00; Official Police 38 Spe- 
cial @ $65.00; Detective Spe- 
cial 32 or 38 @ $65.00; 22 
or 38 Officer’s Model Target 
“Special” @ $75.00. 


I. J. TARGET 22 



H & R 922 



Brand New! 9 
shot, 22 caliber, 
shoots all lengths 
of 22 cartridges, 
regular or high speed. 1951 
Model has many new fea- 
tures. State choice 2 Vi", 4" 
or 6" barrel, blued. Low, 
low price, only. . . .$27.2$ 
Chrome Plated Finish. 

Only $29.25 


SCHIMEL 22 PISTOL 



Brand New! Best 
selling CO] (Carbon 
Dioxide Gas) Pistol. 


Cylinder obtainable ev- 
erywhere. Complete with a 

g ood big supply of extra 
O] cylinders and 22 cali- 
ber lead pellets. Write for 
FREE Schimel literature. 
Postpaid, $20.00 complete 


Brand New! Klein’s selec- 
tion of Belgian Browning 
Automatic Shotguns id Amer- 
ica’s largest! Get yours 
early! 12 or 16 Gauge. 
Standard $119.90. Lt. 12 or 
Sweet 16 $129.85. (Add 
$13.10 for Raised Rib. Add 
321.80 for Ventilated Rib.) 
Over and Unders also avail- 
able in 12 or 20 Gauge at 
$224.50 and up. 


$16.00 AIR MATTRESS $395 



Guaranteed durable rub- 
l>erized closely woven 
duck. 25" X 72" popu- 
^ lar size. Factory re- 
paired slight "sec- 
on d a.” Absolutely 
waterproof and alr- 
tight. Regularly 
$16.00. While they 
last, a terrific bargain 
only $8.95 



groof, tough “ 1 2 ‘Ca Jk'vinyuU 
Drab Plastic. State Size. 


WADERS $5.95 

Stocking foot Waders; worn in- 
side shoes, boots. 100% Water- 
proof, 

Olive . 4 

Special $5.95. 

Raincoat $3.99. Special 
>^Purchase. E.vtra long, full length 
a^slipover Fisherman^ Rain Coat 
with Parka hood. Extends way 
below knees. Tough Vinylite 
.Plastic. Not Ulus. Olive drab. 
State size. Only $3.99. 


’MASTEREEL" AND GLASS 
SPINNING ROD 



$4t.2S 

Value! 


Save $13.30 on thii 
outfit! “Supreme 
Quality” Famous 
Airex Bache Brown 
“Mastereel” (Reel alone ia $23.75). Spin- 
ning Reel, plus the Horrocks-Ibbotson 
$16.50 Value. 51V4 ft.. 2-piece SOLID 
GLAS.S SPINNING ROD. This Rod and Reel 
will handle lures from 1/6 oz. to oz. 
weight perfectly! Both for only. . . .$26.95 
(Add $4.95 for an excellent assortment of 
spinning lures in a plastic box, plus an ex- 
tra spool for the Mastereel, plus 100 yds. 
Nylon Spinning Line.) 


Brand New! Made 
by famous Iver 
Johnson. 8 shot, 
22 short, Long or Long Rlflle 
caliber cartridges. 6" barrel, 
blued, walnut CTlps. Amazing 
Value, only $22.45. 

IVER JOHNSON SUPERSHOT 
SEALED 8 

Brand New! Breakopen, 22 
caliber, 8 shot. Target Model, 
6" barrel. Only $37.75. 

BROWNING SHOTGUNS I 



SCOOP! $39.95 BERNARDELLI 

TINY 25 CAL. AUTOMATIC PISTOL 

Givenl Extra dtp, deanlng rod and 
oiler with every gun. 

Brand new! Six shot. Blued finish. Double 
safety. Vest pocket size, 4 Vs" long overall, 
height 2 V 2 ", 2" barrel, weight 9 oz. Made In 
Italy by the famous Bernardelll Arms Company. 

Parts available. Diamond checkered bakelite grips. 

Simple button release permits easy removal of firing 
pin assembly. This powerful little Bernardelll meets 
the demand for a 25 caliber (6.35mm) Auto Pistol 
of slight weight and very small size, yet durable, prac- 
tical, easy and efficient in operation. Shoots six shots as fast as 
you can pull the trigger. Complete with extra clip, cleaning rod, 
oiler and certificate of Official Italian Government proof test. 

The Bemardelli sells everywhere for $39.95 and morel $29a95 

Leave it to Klein’ a to bring it to you for only ^ 

(Add $2.95 per box of 50 cartridges) (Add $2.95 for finest leather holster) 


$20.00 SOUTH BEND REEL 
AND GLASS ROD 

$ 10 ^ 


Here’s a rod and reel bargain you can't 
beat! The South Bend $10.00 Model 400 
Level wind and anti-backlash Reel (1050 
disc, model), PLUS the 1951 model H.I. 
“Admiral” solid glass fiber 3Vh, 4, 4V2. 
5, or SVa ft. Casting Rod. 

Both rod and reel are only $10.95 



$27.00 GEP ROD AND SOUTH 
BEND REELj Both $1795 



The “GEP” $16 Value Model 380 PISTOL 
GRIP Actionized Solid Glass Fiber Casting 
Rod. STAINLESS STEEL GUIDES, selected 
cork patented “Gep” pistol grip, 5, 5i/^ or 
6 ft. lengths, medium or light action (state 
choice). Plus the South Bend sturdy, light- 
weight, aluminum PERFECTORENO level 
wind and anti-backlash reel. Anodized, rich 
maroon aluminum — weighs only 6 oz, Phos- 
phor bronze bearings and bushings. Has fa- 
mous Perfectoreno spool control mecha- 
nism, capacity 100 yds. 18 lb. line (New 
1950 disc, model #760— $11.00 value). 
Both Rod and Reel, only $17.95 



I KLEIN’S SPORTING GOODS. INC. 

■ Dept. 3, 227 West Washington St. 

* Chicago 6, III. 

J Please rush me 

" 100% Satisfaction Guaranteed or Your 
I Money Back. 

I Enclosed Is $ □ In full Payment 

I □ 20 % Deposit, balance to be paid 
I C. O. D. on delivery, 
z Write complete address on Separate 

* Sheet. 

I Firearms Purchasers Sion: “I am not 
I an alien and I have never been con- 
I victed of a crime of violence, nor am 
I 1 under indictment or a fugitive from 
I justice." 

I Signed 

I Occupation 


Age. 





BUILD IT YOURSELF 
AND 

PAY YOURSELF 
THOSE HICH WAGES 

ALADDIN HOUSES ARE NOT PREFABRICATED 


WHAT YOU GET WHEN YOU BUY AN ALADDIN 


1642 


™'® ® AT ADDIN ‘ 

ROOM nini/i/iii HOUSE FREI6HTPAIO 

SAVE 4 PROFITS ON LUMBER, 

MILLWORK, HARDWARE & LABOR 

The Aladdin Readi-Cut System of Construction 
enables you to save 18% lumber waste and up to 
30% labor costs, and guarantees you will receive 
the highest quality dry lumber and a COMPLETE 
house as specified. You can buy your COMPLETE 
HOUSE, ALL IN ONE SHIPMENT, direa from our 
mills and save the in-between profits. 

HOW TO BEAT THE HIGH COST OF BUILDING 


Every hour you can put in on the construction of 
your Aladdin home means a saving to you of from 
$2.00 to $3.00 per hour on its cost. That means a 
SAVING of from $15.00 to $18.00 for every day you 
work on it ! . . . Depending on the size of the house, 
the carpenter work sums up to from three hundred 
hours to twelve hundred hours. . . . WITH MOST 


OF THE SKILLED LABOR ALREADY PER- 
FORMED when you receive your Aladdin Reacli- 
Cut, what an opportunity you have to bring down 
the cost of your new home to practically a pre-war 
level. Our drawings and instructions cover every- 
thing from the foundation up, so you can save any 
part, or even all labor costs. 


You get ALL THE LUMBER cut to fit by fast machinery- doorsj windows, mouldings, glass, hardware, nails, 
production line methods — marked and numbered, roofing, paint and complete drawings with instruc- 
ready to erect practically without the use of a saw; tions. Many Aladdin home buyers erect their own 
also siding, flooring, interior trim, all millwork, houses. 


Tend 25 CENTS today for New 1951 4-Color Catalog No. LM-20 

T1 

DESI8NS 
TO CHOOSE 
FROM 

THE ALADDIN CO. 

BAY CITY, MICHIGAN 

45 YCARS MANUFACTURING ALADDIN HOUSES 

AUDDIN 
OUARANTEE; 
SafisfactioR 
or Your 
Monoy Back 







